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THEOLOGICAL  DISCUSSIONS. 


• [For  the  Banner  of  the  Covenant.] 

THE  MEDIATOR  OF  THE  BETTER  COVENANT. 

The  distance  between  the  Creator  and  the  creatures  he  has  made, 
ever  has  been,  and  always  must  be  infinite ..  In  the  case  of  holy  be- 
ings, however,  this  distance,  while  it  would  excite  the  deepest  solem- 
nity and  veneration,  would  not  make  them  reluctant  to  approach  their 
God.  But  in  the  case  of  sinful  creatures  it  is  different:  the  idea 
of  coming  into  the  presence  of  a Being  of  perfect  holiness  and  un- 
limited power,  is  dreadful.  Hence  we  read  that  the  devils  fear  and 
tremble,  and  we  find,  when  our  first  parents  , had  fallen  from  their 
original  purity,  they  “ hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.” 
To  this  same  feeling  also,  we  must  ascribe  the  numerous  Deities  and 
demi-gods  which  the  heathen  interposed  between  themselves  and  the 
Supreme  Being;  and  we  find  the  same  feeling  displayed  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  which  has  so  many  mediators  between  God  and  man.  The 
superstitious  reverence  which  some  Protestants  pay  to  the  ministerial 
order,  arises,  in  some  measure  at  least,  from  the  operation  of  the  same 
principle. 

Now,  while  the  Scriptures  recognise  the  existence  of  such  a feeling 
in  the  human  mind,  and  hence  the  need  of  some  party  to  come  in  be- 
tween the  sinner,  and  a holy,  but  offended  God,  they  tell  us  of  but 
“ one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.”  “ He 
is  the  Mediator  of  the  better  covenant.”  (Heb.  ix.  6.) 

The  term  mediator  means  a person  wbo  comes  in  the  midst,  one 
who  stands  betiveen^two  parties.  The  word  is  not  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  although  in  the  Greek  translation  it  is  used  for 
that  Hebrew  word  which  we  translate  “ days-man.”  Job  ix.  33.  It 
is  found  frequently- in  the  New  Testament.  (1  Tim.  ii.  5;  Heb.  viii.  6; 
ix.  15-,  xii.  24;  Gal.  in.  19,  20.)  In  every  instance  but  the  two  last 
mentioned,  it  is  applied  to  Christ.  The  apostle  Paul  expressly  calls 
‘‘Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  Covenant.”  Heb.  xiii.  15. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of  the  term,  nothing  which  confines 
the  mediatorial  office  to  one  individual.  Any  person  who  endeavours 
to  reconcile  two  of  his  fellow-men  who  have  been  at  variance,  is  a media- 
tor between  them;  and  any  one  who  is  commissioned  as  a messenger 
from  God  to  man  to  declare  to  sinners  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  call  upon  them  to  be  reconciled  to  their  Maker,  is  a mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man.  Hence  we  find  the  term  applied  to  Moses,  as  in 
9 ' * • 
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Gal.  iii.  19,  20,  where  the  apostle  has  been  speaking  of  the  covenant 
made  with  Israel  at  Sinai,  and  says  that  “it  was  ordained  by  angels  in 
the  hands  of  a Mediator,”  meaning,  as  is  generally  supposed,  that  Moses 
was  a mediator  because  he  came  between  God  and  the  Israelites  on 
that  occasion.  It  has,  however,  been  affirmed  that  Christ  was  a Me- 
diator only  in  the  same  sense  as  Moses,  or  any  of  the  prophets  that 
sustained  this  character,  that  is,  because  he,  like  they,  was  a messenger 
from  God  to  man.  But  the  apostle  Paul  plainly  teaches  us  that  there 
was  something  special  in  his  mediatorial  office — that  He  possessed 
something  in  that  capacity  which  distinguished  him  from  all  other 
mediators; — he  tells,  (1  Tim.  ii.  5,)  “There  is  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man.”  If  Moses,  and  Elijah,  and  Daniel  were  mediators  in 
the  same  sense  as  Christ,  how  could  there  have  been  but  one  Media- 
tor? There  must  have  been  many  mediators. 

In  what  then  consists  the  difference  between  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  Mediator , and  others  who  have  borne  that  name?  We  think  not  so 
much  in  the  general  design  of  their  mission,  since  in  the  case  of  all,  the 
object  was  to  reconcile  man  to  God,  but  in  something  connected  with 
the  person  who  bore  the  office.  The  mediatorial  person  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  different  from  that  of  any  other  Mediator. 

He  possessed  a divine  nature.  The  Scriptures  in  almost  innumer- 
able passages  represent  him  as  divine:  thus,  John  i.  1,  “The  Word,” 
Jesus  Christ,  “was  God,”  1 Tim.  iv.  16,  “ God  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh.”  All  divine  attributes  are  ascribed  to  him.  We  must  set 
aside  the  plainest  meaning  of  words,  if  we  deny  the  doctrine  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  divine.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  he  possessed  also  a 
human  nature.  The  fact  is  proved  in  the  terms  applied  to  him,  as 
when  he  is  called  “ the  man,  Christ  Jesus,”  when  it  is  said,  the 
“ Word  was  made  flesh,”  and  by  the  many  evidences  his  history  pre- 
sents that  he  exercised  the  various  properties  peculiar  to  the  human 
mind  and  the  human  body.  He  perceived,  understood,  remembered — 
he  was  pleased  and  displeased — he  approved  and  condemned — he  was 
hungry,  and  athirst,  and  weary — he  partook  of  food — he  slept.  It  is 
certain  that  his  body  was  not  a mere  phantom,  but  a true  body,  con- 
nected with  a reasonable  soul. 

But  while  “ he  was  made  like  to  his  brethren,”  one  thing  is  except- 
ed, “he  was  without  sin.”  The  guilt  and  corruption  derived  from 
man’s  apostacy  in  Eden,  did  not  descend  to  him,  because  it  was  by 
extraordinary  generation  he  was  brought  into  the  world,  and  being 
born  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  was  “a  holy”  person,  Luke  i.  35.  His 
whole  character,  as  well  as  the  express  declarations  of  the  Scriptures, 
prove  that  “ he  did  no  sin,  neither  was  any  guile  found  in  his  mouth.” 
.1  Pet.  ii.  22. 

Yet  while  our  blessed  Saviour  possessed  two  distinct  natures,  he  had 
but  one,  a divine  person.  There  is  indeed  an  absurdity  in  the  idea  of 
two  persons.  If  there  is  but  one  Christ — but  one  Mediator*,  of  course 
there  must  be  hut  one  person.  The  necessity  of  the  case,  too,  requires 
us  to  admit  this:  the  divine  person,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity, 
could  not  divest  himself  of  his  Essential  Deity,  he  must  necessarily 
continue  to  exist,  and  to  exist  as  a divine  person  ; nor  could  a human 
person  be  united  with  the  divine  person,  there  would  then  be  a new 
person  in  the  Godhead,  a new  Divinity.  Besides,  if  the  person  was 
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human,  how  could  the  infinite  wrath  of  God  have  been  endured,  and 
what  right  could  one,  who  as  a creature,  if  human , was  already  under 
laze,  have  to  suffer  on  behalf  of  others  ? So  absurd  is  the  tenet  that  it  is 
wonderful  any  have  ever  maintained  it. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  know  the  nature  of  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  natures  in  the  one  divine  person.  It  is  a mystery  beyond  hu- 
man, probably  beyond  all  created  comprehension — let  us  not  “break 
through  to  gaze.”  Where  angels  veil  their  faces  with  their  wings,  let 
us  not  proudly  attempt  to  understand.  Enough  is  known  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  excellency  of  his  person,  and  that  he  is,  indeed,  worthy 
of  the  highest  homage,  love,  and  service  of  all  intelligent  creatures. 


“ye  shall  not  surely  die.” 

A 9HORT  SERMON,  BY  REV.  LEMUEL  HAYNES. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  a peculiar  fund  of  instruction.  They  in- 
form us  of  the  origin  of  creation;  of  the  primitive  state  of  man;  of 
his  fall,  or  apostacy  from  God.  It  appears  that  he  was  placed  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  with  full  liberty  to  regale  himself  with  all  the  deli- 
cious fruits  that  were  to  be  found,  except  what  grew  on  one  tree:  if  he 
ate  of  that,  he  should  surely  die,  was  the  declaration  of  the  Almighty. 

Happy  were  the  human  pair  amid  this  delightful  paradise,  until  a 
certain  Preacher,  in  his  journey,  came  that  way,  and  disturbed  their 
peace  and  tranquillity  by  endeavouring  to  reverse  the  prohibition  of 
the  Almighty,  as  in  our  text — “Ye  shall  not  surely  die.” 

“She  pluck’d,  she  ate; 

Earth  felt  the  wound ; and  nature  from  her  seat, 

Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  wo 
That  all  was  lost” — Milton. 

We  may  attend  to  the  character  of  the  preacher — to  the  doctrine 
inculcated — to  the  hearer  addressed — to  the  medium  or  instrument 
of  the  preaching. 

I.  As  to  the  Preacher,  I would  observe,  he  has  many  names  given 
him  in  the  sacred  writings:  the  most  common  is  the  Devil.  That  it 
was  he  that  disturbed  the  happiness  of  our  first  parents  is  evident  from 
2 Cor.  xi.  3,  and  many  other  passages  of  Scripture.  He  was  once  an 
angel  of  light,  and  knew  better  than  to  preach  such  doctrine;  he  did 
violence  to  his  own  reason. 

Hut  to  be  a little  more  particular,  let  it  be  observed, 

1.  He  is  an  old  preacher.  He  lived  about  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred years  before  Abraham— above  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  before  Moses — four  thousand  and  four  years  before  Christ. 
It  is  now  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine  years  since  he  com- 
menced preaching.  By  this  time  he  must  have  acquired  great  skill 
in  the  art. 

2.  He  is  a very  cunning,  artful  preacher.  When  Elymas,  the  sor- 
cerer, came  to  turn  away  people  from  the  faith,  he  is  said  to  be  full 
of  all  subtlety,  and  a child  of  the  devil — not  only  because  he  was  an 
enemy  of  all  righteousness,  but  on  account  of  his  carnal  cunning  and 
craftiness. 

3.  He  is  a very  laborious,  unwearied  preacher.  He  has  been  in 
the  ministry  almost  six  thousand  years,  and  yet  his  zeal  is  not  in  the 
least  abated.  The  apostle  Peter  compares  him  to  a roaring  lion,  walk- 
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ing  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  When  God  inquired  of 
this  persevering  preacher,  Job  ii.  2,  “From  whence  earnest  thou?” 
he  “ answered  the  Lord,  and  said,  From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth, 
and  from  walking  up  and  doivn  in  it.”  He  is  far  from  being  cir- 
cumscribed within  the  narrow  limits  of  parish,  slate,  or  continental 
lines;  but  his  haunt  and  travel  is  very  large  and  extensive. 

4.  He  is  a heterogeneous  preacher,  if  I may  so  express  myself. — 
He  makes  use  of  a Bible  when  he  holds  forth,  as  in  his  sermon  to  our 
Saviour,  Matt  iv.  6.  He  mixes  truth  with  error,  in  order  to  make  it 
go  well,  or  to  carry  his  point. 

5.  He  is  a ver y presumptuous  preacher.  Notwithstanding  God  had 
declared  in  the  most  plain  and  positive  terms,  “Thou  shalt  surely  die,” 
— or,  “In  dying  thou  shalt  die,” — yet  this  audacious  wretch  had  the 
impudence  to  confront  Omnipotence,  and  say,  “Fe  shall  not  surely 
die!” 

6.  He  is  a very  successful  preacher.  He  draws  a great  number 
after  him.  No  preacher  can  command  hearers  like  him.  He  was 
successful  with  our  first  parents — with  the  old  world.  Noah  once 
preached  to  those  spirits  that  are  now  in  the  prison  of  hell,  and  told 
them  from  God  that  they  should  surely  die;  but  this  preacher  came 
along  and  declared  the  contrary — “Ye  shall  not  surely  die.”  The 
greater  part,  it  seems,  believed  him,  and  went  to  destruction.  So  it 
was  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah — Lot  preached  to  them;  the  substance 
of  which  was,  “ Up,  get  ye  out  of  this  place  ; for  the  Lord  will  destroy 
this  city.”  Gen.  xix.  14.  But  this  old  declaimer  told  them,  No  dan- 
ger ! no  danger!  “Ye  shall  not  surely  die.”  To  which  they  gene- 
rally gave  heed  ; and  Lot  seemed  to  them  as  one  who  mocked — they 
believed  the  Universal  preacher,  and  were  consumed — agreeably  to  the 
declaration  of  the  apostle  Jude,  “Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  cities 
about  them,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire.” 

II.  Let  us  attend  to  the  doctrine  inculcated  by  this  preacher,  “Ye 
shall  not  surely  die.”  Bold  assertion!  without  a single  argument  to 
support  it.  The  death  contained  in  the  threatening  was  doubtless  eter- 
nal  death;  as  nothing  but  this  would  express  God’s  feelings  towards 
sin,  or  render  an  infinite  atonement  necessary.  If  it  were  temporal 
death,  and  this  was  the  curse  of  the  law,  then  believers  are  not  deli- 
vered from  it,  as  Paul  asserts  that  they  are.  Galatians  iii.  13.  What 
Satan  meant  to  preach  was,  that  there  is  no  hell,  and  that  the  wages  of 
sin  is  not  death,  but  eternal  life. 

III.  We  shall  now  take  notice  of  the  hearer  addressed  by  this 
preacher.  This  we  have  in  the  context — “And  the  serpent  said  unto 
the  woman,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.”  That  Eve  had  not  so  much 
experience  as  Adam,  is  evident;  and  so  she  was  not  equally  able  to 
withstand  temptation.  This  doubtless  was  a reason  why  the  tempter 
chose  her,  with  whom  he  might  hope  to  be  successful.  Probably  he 
took  a time  when  she  was  separated  from  her  husband. 

That  this  preacher  has  had  the  greatest  success  in  the  dark  and  ig- 
norant parts  of  the  earth,  is  evident;  his  kingdom  is  a kingdom  of 
darkness.  He  is  a great  enemy  to  light.  St.  Paul  gives  us  some  ac- 
count of  him  in  his  day,  2 Tim.  iii.  6,  “For  of  this  sort  are  they 
which  creep  into  houses,  and  lead  captive  silly  women,  laden  with  sins, 
led  away  with  divers  lusts.”  The  same  apostle  observes,  Rom.  xvi. 
17,  18,  “Now,  I beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  them  which  cause  di- 
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visions  and  offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned, 
and  avoid  them.  For  they  that  are  such,  serve  not  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  but  their  own  belly;  and  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches  de- 
ceive the  hearts  of  the  simple .” 

IV.  The  instrument  or  medium  made  use  of  by  the  preacher  will 
now  be  considered.  This  we  have  in  the  context — “And  the  serpent 
said  unto  the  woman,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.”  But  how  came  the 
devil  to  preach  through  the  serpent? 

1.  To  save  his  own  character,  and  the  better  to  carry  his  point. — 
Had  the  devil  come  to  our  first  parents  personally  and  unmasked,  they 
would  have  more  easily  seen  the  deception.  The  reality  of  a future 
punishment  is  at  times  so  clearly  impressed  on  the  human  mind,  that 
even  Satan  is  constrained  to  own  that  there  is  a hell,  although  at  other 
times  he  denies  it.  He  does  not  wish  to  have  it  known  that  he  is  a 
liar;  therefore  he  conceals  himself,  that  h'e  may  the  better  accomplish 
his  designs  and  save  his  own  character. 

2.  The  devil  is  an  enemy  to  all  good,  to  all  happiness  and  excel- 
lence. He  is  opposed  to  the  happiness  of  the  brutes.  He  took  delight 
in  tormenting  the  swine.  The  serpent,  before  he  set  up  preaching 
universal  salvation,  was  a wise,  beautiful,  and  happy  creature;  but  now 
his  glory  is  departed.  “And  the  Lord  said  unto  the  serpent,  Because 
thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every 
beast  of  the  field;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou 
eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life.”  There  is  therefore  a kind  of  duplicate 
cunning  in  the  matter — Satan  gets  the  preacher  and  hearers  also. 

“And  is  not  this  triumphant  treachery, 

And  more  than  simple  conquest  in  the  foe?” — Young. 

3.  Another  reason  why  Satan  employs  instruments  in  his  service  is, 
because  his  empire  is  large,  and  he  cannot  be  every  where  himself. 

4.  He  has  a large  number  at  his  command  that  love  and  approve  of 
his  work,  delight  in  building  up  his  kingdom,  and  stand  ready  to  go 
at  his  call. 

Inferences. — 1.  The  devil  is  not  dead,  but  still  lives,  and  is  able 
to  preach  as  well  as  ever,  “Ye  shall  not  surely  die.” 

2.  Universal  Salvation  is  no  new-fangled  scheme,  but  can  boast  of 
great  antiquity. 

3.  See  a reason  why  it  ought  to  be  rejected,  because  it  is  an  ancient 
devilish  doctrine. 

4.  See  one  reason  why  it  is  that  Satan  is  such  a mortal  enemy  to 
the  Bible,  and  to  all  who  preach  the  Gospel,  because  of  that  injunc- 
tion, Mark  xvi.  15,  16 — “ And  he  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned .” 

5.  See  whence  it  was  that  Satan  exerted  himself  so  much  to  con- 
vince our  first  parents  that  there  was  no  hell,  because  the  denunciation 
of  the  Almighty  was  true,  and  he  was  afraid  that  Adam  and  Eve 
would  continue  in  the  belief  of  it.  Were  there  no  proof  of  future 
punishment,  or  were  it  only  a temporary  evil,  Satan  would  not  be  so 
busy  in  trying  to  convince  men  that  there  is  none.  It  is  his  nature 
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and  element  to  lie.  “ When  he  speaketh  a lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own, 
for  he  is  a liar,  and  the  father  of  it.”  John  viii.  44. 

6.  We  infer  that  ministers  should  not  be  proud  of  their  preaching. 
If  they  preach  the  true  Gospel,  they  only  in  substance  repeat  Christ’s 
sermons.  If  they  preach  “Ye  shall  not  surely  die,”  they  only  make 
use  of  the  devil’s  old  notes  that  he  delivered  six  thousand  years  ago. 

7.  It  is  probable  that  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation  will  still 
prevail,  since  this  preacher  is  yet  alive,  and  notin  the  least  superannu- 
ated; and  every  effort  against  him  only  enrages  him  more  and  more, 
and  excites  him  to  new  inventions  and  exertions  to  build  up  his  cause. 

To  close  the  subject.  As  the  author  of  the  foregoing  discourse  has 
confined  himself  wholly  to  the  character  of  Satan,  he  trusts  no  one 
will  feel  personally  injured  by  this  short  sermon.  But  should  any 
imbibe  a degree  of  friendship  for  this  aged  deceiver,  and  think  that  I 
have  not  treated  this  Universal  preacher  with  that  respect  and  vene- 
ration that  he  justly  deserves,  let  them  be  so  kind  as  to  point  it  out, 
and  I will  most  cheerfully  retract ; for  it  has  ever  been  a maxim  with 
me,  “ Render  unto  all  their  dues.” 


GAMING. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  MASON. 

Gaming  has  always  had  an  evil  reputation  in  all  civilized  countries, 
especially  such  as  have  been  enlightened  by  the  Christian  revelation. 
It  is  both  curious  and  instructive  to  mark  the  gradations  of  this  senti- 
ment. Gamesters  themselves,  in  whom  the  avaricious  lust  has  not  quite 
overpowered  both  integrity  and  shame,  know  and  feel  that  their  occu- 
pation is  vile:  for  they  study  secrecy,  not  merely  to  elude  the  penal  sta- 
tutes of  the  law,  but  also  to  save  appearances  among  men  better  than 
themselves.  Fame,  low  as  is  her  credit  for  veracity,  has  put  less  truth 
into  her  tattle,  than  is  usual  even  with  her,  if  there  are  not  in  this  very 
city  of  New  York,  gentlemen,  and  ladies  too,  who  consume  their  mid- 
nights over  the  fascinating  chance,  amid  piles  of  money;  but  who  could 
never  meet,  in  broad  day,  the  infamy  which  confronts  an  avowed  gam- 
bler. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  referrible  to  that  wholesome  discipline  by 
which  public  opinion  coerces  the  impudence  of  vice.  For  the  most  part, 
it  is  so.  But  public  opinion  is  an  effect;  and  like  all  other  effects,  must 
have  a cause.  Set  the  gamblers  aside,  and  there  remains  a large  body  of 
sober,  discreet,  members  of  the  community,  who  never  gamble;  who 
view  gaming  for  money  as  altogether  unjustifiable;  as  a system  of  rapa- 
city and  plunder;  and  would,  on  no  account  whatever,  so  far  degrade 
themselves  in  their  own  eyes  as  to  pollute  their  hands  with  the  product 
of  the  gaming  board.  Yet  a game  of  chance,  detached  from  such  appli- 
cations of  it,  they  will  not  stigmatize  as  immoral.  How  did  they  arrive 
at  the  distinction?  How  will  they  show  that  a thing  lawful  for  the 
purposes  of  amusement,  may  not  be  lawful  for  the  purposes  of  emolu- 
ment also?  Why  should  that  be  ill-gotten,  which  is  not  gotten  by  ill 
means?  Why  should  an  hour  or  two  spent  at  the  card  table,  gratis,  be 
consistent  with  virtue;  and  that  same  time  spent  in  the  same  employ- 
ment be  condemned  as  criminal,  the  moment  it  profits  one’s  purse? 
Making  money  is  not  vicious:  by  the  terms  of  the  argument,  cards  and 
dice  are  not  vicious;  and  yet  making  money  by  cards  or  dice  is  account- 
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ed  vicious  by  such  a strong  and  general  coincidence  of  opinion,  as  im- 
poses law  upon  society.  What  is  there,  then,  to  render  the  combina- 
tion immoral?  It  cannot  be  mere  excess  of  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of 
lucre.  Labour  may  be  excessive;  enterprise  may  be  excessive;  economy 
may  be  excessive;  yet  economy,  enterprise, and  labour,  are  not  immoral 
methods  of  acquiring  property.  If  the  dreadful  consequences  which,  in 
all  ages,  have  followed  the  spirit  of  gaming  be  assigned  as  the  reason,  we 
ask,  why  these  dreadful  consequences  have  followed  ? In  the  government 
of  God  evil  consequences  are  the  punishment  of  evil  deeds.  The  loss, 
dishonour,  and  wretchedness,  which  sooner  or  later  overtake  the  wicked, 
are  the  natural  penalties  by  which  he  chastises  sin,  vindicates  the  good- 
ness of  his  law,  and  proclaims  his  determination  to  enforce  its  authority. 
The  universe  cannot  produce  an  example  of  a train  of  miseries  associated, 
in  every  age,  in  every  country,  in  every  state  of  society,  with  any  action 
or  set  of  actions,  in  which  there  is  no  abuse  of  some  divine  institution. 
Thus,  falsehood,  debauchery,  covetousness,  dishonesty,  revenge,  and  a 
thousand  other  vices,  will  all  be  found,  upon  close  examination,  to  be 
abuses  of  God’s  institutions;  and  their  deplorable  effects  to  be  the  pu- 
nishments which  he  has  annexed  to  them  respectively. 

Now  as  the  fact  is  incontestable,  that  no  curses  are  more  conspicuous 
or  regular,  than  those  which  come  down  upon  the  head  of  the  gambler, 
the  inference  is  irrefragable,  that  gaming  must  be  a most  provoking 
abuse  of  some  divine  institution.  What  is  it?  We  answer,  the  lot. 
This  solution  alone  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty.  This  alone  ex- 
plains the  moral  phenomena  which  invariably  attend  the  system  of 
gaming.  An  ordinance  which  God  has  appointed  for  the  holy  and  re- 
verend acknowledgment  of  his  superintendence  over  the  affairs  of  men, 
has  been  perverted  to  the  ends,  first  of  amusement,  and  then  of  lucre. 
This  perversion  he  resents  and  punishes.  It  will  be  a pitiful  evasion  to 
plead  instances  of  persons  who  play  with  moderation,  as  invalidating 
our  general  argument.  There  are  degrees  of  transgression  and  of  cor- 
rection. “Lust,  when  it  hath  conceived,  bringeth  forth  sin;”  but  it  is 
not  till  “sin  is  finished, ” that  it  “bringeth  forth  death.”  And  the 
death  which  smites  the  perfected  sin,  is  only  smiting  the  progeny  of  the 
parturient  lust.  The  game  of  chance,  and  downright  gambling,  are  but 
different  stages  of  the  same  iniquity.  They  have  always  been  co-exist- 
ent; if  not  in  the  same  individual,  yet  certainly  in  the  same  community. 
Let  the  former  take  its  course,  and  the  latter  inevitably  follows.  So, 
when  the  spirit  of  gambling,  which  is  the  matured  offspring  of  the  game 
of  chance,  suffers  the  pains  of  divine  displeasure,  the  blow  is  aimed  at  both 
together.  It  is  the  principle  which  the  “governor  among  the  nations” 
is  judging.  If  he  strike  it  chiefly  in  its  most  depraved  state,  and  most 
offensive  form,  he  does  not  indicate  that  in  its  earlier  states  and  less 
ruinous  connexion  he  tolerates  it  as  innocent;  but  gives  another  docu- 
ment that  he  is  “long-suffering,”  and  “slow  to  anger.”  If  this  conclu- 
sion be  at  any  time  reversed,  it  is  only  a new  fact  in  the  history  of  an 
old  imposture;  because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed 
speedily,  therefiore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them 
to  do  evil* 

All  this,  we  are  sensible,  will  be  laughed  to  scorn,  by  those  who  “ like 
not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.”  We  leave  them  to  their  pro- 
pensities and  their  reward.  Judgments  are  prepared  for  scorners, 
and  stripes  for  the  back  of  vooLs.t  But  to  those  who  have  never 
Eccles.  viil  II.  t Prov.  xix.  29. 
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"-weighed  the  subject  seriously,  or  who  are  “halting  between  two  opi- 
nions',” as1  to  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  the  games  in  question,  we: 
address  ourselves  with  better  hope.  They  will  not  contemn,  as  unwor- 
thy of  their  regard,  the  reasonings  which  have  already  been  submitted 
to’them.  They  will  hardly  suppose  that  moralists,  divines,  and  states- 
' men — Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans — political  legislatures,  and  ecclesias- 
tical councils — public  principle,  and  private  virtue,  would  all  unite  in 
reprobating  an  innocent  amusement.  But  they  have  united  in  repro- 
bating games  of  chance.  A combination  which  seems  impossible  unless 
upon  the  ground  of  some  common  and  strong  conviction  of  their  intrin- 
sic immorality. 

That  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  divinely  illuminated  the  doctrine 
of  morals,  nothing  but  a profligate  warfare  against  truth  will  deny. 
Where  that  gospel  reigns  in  its  purest  influence;  rectifying  speculative 
and  practical  error;  setting  the  heart  at  liberty  from  the  bondage  of  de- 
pravity; and  imparting  a quick  sensibility  to  the  conscience,  games  of 
chance  are  always  held  in  the  worst  repute.  So  long  as  a man  continues 
profane  and  wicked,  he  can  generally  game  himself,  and  make  compa- 
nions of  those  who  do.  But  when  “ he  turns  from  his  vanities  to  serve 
the  living  God;”  when  he  ceases  to  have  “fellowship  with  the  unfruit- 
ful works  of  darkness;”  when  his  delights  are  with  the  saints,  with  the 
excellent  of  the  earth;  and,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Jesus  as  he  is,  he  “ pu- 
rifies himself,  even  as  he  is  pure,”  he  cannot  easily  fail  to  throw  away 
his  cards  and  his  dice.  There  have  been,  and  there  are,  professors  of 
religion  who  retain  a predilection  for  these  amusements;  but  they  are 
not,  and  never  have  been,  noted  for  circumspect  and  exemplary  Chris- 
tians. Go  the  whole  round  of  those  numerous  circles  which  encompass 
the  card  table.  You  will  find  selections  of  all  sorts,  from  low  vulgarity- 
up  to  accomplished  fashion — from  the  refuse  of  the  grog-shop,  up  to  the 
most  brilliant  assemblage  of  the  drawing-room ; but  if  you  fall  in  with 
a single  card-party,  composed  of  those  who  “worship  God  in  spirit  and 
in  truth;”  who  remember  that  they  were  “redeemed  from  their  vain 
conversation,  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ;”  and  who  are  con- 
strained by  his  love,  to  “live,  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  who 
died  for  them  and  rose  again;” — if  you  fall  in  with  a single  card-party 
composed  of  such  Christians,  (and  they  are  the  only  ones  who  shall  see 
God,)  we  will  give  up  the  cause. 

What  shall  we  say  to  these  things?  Shall  we  say  that  a point  which 
appears  so  serious  to  the  very  best  of  the  human  race,  is  not  worth  our 
attention?  Shall  we  say  that  in  deciding  on  the  lawfulness  or  unlawful- 
ness of  a particular,  set  of  actions,  we  will  prefer  the  judgment  of  the 
thoughtless,  the  profane,  the  abandoned,  to  the  judgment  of  them  who 
“ fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments?”  Shall  we  say  that  his  church, 
in  which  his  presence  dwells,  and  his  mercies  are  dispensed,  is  a worse 
guide  in  morals,  than  the  “world  which  lieth  in  wickedness?”  Shall 
we  saj1-,  that  the  Spirit  and  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  teach  his 
people  to  cherish  an  unconquerable  antipathy  against  practices  which 
are  not  forbidden  by  his  law?  Who,  that  has  not  parted  with  reverence 
for  whatever  is  most  holy,  and  just,  and  good,  will  embrace  the  affirma- 
tive? And  who,  that  vindicates  the  game  of  chance,  does  not  embrace 
it? 

The  reader  perceives  that  the  immorality  which  we  atlribute  to  games 
of  hazard,  does  not  arise  from  circumstances ; but  is  essential  to  their 
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nature.  We  pronounce  them  immoral  and  unlawful,  precisely  on  the 
ground  of  their  abuse  and  prof anation  of  the  lot,  which  is  an  institu- 
tion of  God  for  special  religious  and  moral  purposes.  We  have  intro- 
duced a view  of  their  effects  no  further  than  was  necessary  for  the  pro- 
secution of  this  argument.  Not  that  we  think  these  effects  of  trilling 
moment.  They  are  of  great  and  terrible  moment.  They  should  never 
be  forgotten  by  any  who  incline  to  more  indulgence  than  severity  toward 
the  games.  By  the  light  of  the  penalty  men  often  learn  to  read  the  law. 
An  ear  deaf  to  the  voice  of  religion,  may  sometimes  listen  to  the  admo- 
nitions of  prudence.  An  eye  which  sees  no  vice,  may  discern  meanness; 
and  the  fear  of  disgrace  or  loss  may  control  those  who  are  intractable 
by  piety. 

For  the  sake  of  such,  and  for  the  confirmation  of  those  who  already 
obey  the  dictates  of  a well-informed  conscience,  we  shall  give  in  our 
next,  a sketch  of  some  evils  incident  to  games  of  chance. 


practical  ^ssags. 
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There  are  families  that  call  not  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Nor  is  it  a 
new  thing.  There  were  such  so  long  ago  as  when  Jeremiah  lived.  He 
takes  notice  of  them.  He  has  a prayer  about  them.  It  seems  he  was 
divinely  inspired  to  call  down  the  indignation  of  the  Lord  upon  such 
families.  “ Pour  out  thy  fury,”  he  says,  “ upon  the  families  that  call  not 
on  thy  name.”  I would  not  like  to  have  been  a member  of  one  of  those 
families;  and  much  less  the  head  of  one  of  them.  It  must  have  been 
very  offensive  to  the  Lord  that  there  were  families  in  which  he  was  not 
acknowledged  and  worshipped.  And  if  there  were  such  families  among 
the  heathen  nations  that  offended  him,  how  much  more  must  it  have  dis- 
pleased him  that  there  should  be  such  families  even  among  his  people 
Israel!  families  that  did  not  in  the  family  capacity  invoke  him  ! I do 
not  believe  it  is.  Families  are  now  under  as  great  obligations  to  God 
as  ever  they  were. 

Some  persons  ask  why  we  insist  on  family  prayer  as  a duty.  They 
say  we  cannot  produce  any  precept  enjoining  it.  That  is  true  enough. 
But  I wonder  if  that  is  not  a duty,  the  omission  of  which  is  the  subject 
of  prophetic  denunciation.  I wonder  if  that  is  not  by  implication  com- 
manded, the  neglect  of  which  brings  down  the  wrath  of  God  on  those 
guilty  of  the  neglect.  There  are  some  things  so  manifestly  reasonable, 
and  of  such  self-evident  obligation,  that  they  need  no  law  expressly  en- 
joining them.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  taught  in  so  many 
words. 

But  if  we  have  no  express  precept  on  the  subject,  we  have  pretty  good 
examples  in  favour  of  it.  1 suspect  Jlbraham,  who  was  so  careful  to  in- 
struct his  household  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  did  not  neglect  to  pray 
with  them.  And  David,  I am  quite  confident,  prayed  in  his  family.  It 
is  said  of  him  on  one  occasion,  that  “ he  returned  to  bless  his  household.” 
No  doubt  there  were  both  prayer  and  praise  in  that  family.  Certainly 
Joshua  must  have  prayed  in  his  house.  How  otherwise  could  he  have 
fulfilled  his  resolution  that  his  house  as  well  as  himself  should  serve  the 
Lord?  What!  resolve  that  his  house  should  serve  the  Lord,  and  not 
join  with  them  in  supplication  for  the  grace  to  serve  him  ! That  is  not 
at  all  likely.  , 
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Now  I would  ask  if  it  is  not  proper  and  right  that  every  head  of  a 
family  should  adopt  the  resolution  of  him  who  said,  “ as  for  me  and  my 
house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.”  But  can  there  be  religion  in  a house 
without  prayer?  Is  there  not  inconsistency  in  saying,  “ I and  my  family 
will  serve  God,  but  we  will  have  no  family  altar  nor  offering?”  Is  not 

firayer  an  essential  part  of  the  service  of  God?  I wonder  if  any  one  ever 
ived  who  supposed  that  family  prayer  was  not  more  pleasing  to  God 
than  the  omission  of  it.  I wonder  if  any  one  ever  omitted  it  for  fear  of 
being  guilty  of  will-worship,  or  through  dread  that  it  might  for  some 
reason  offend  God?  I wonder  if  the  practice  of  family  prayer  ever  dis- 
tressed any  conscience.  The  omission  of  it  has  troubled  many. 

It  is  admitted,  I believe,  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  we  should  pray  to 
him  socially.  The  Lord’s  prayer  was  constructed  for  social  use.  The 
disciples  were  directed  to  use  it  when  they  should  pray  together ; and 
it  is  accordingly  in  the  plural  number  : not  my  Father,  but  our  Father. 
Now,  is  God  to  be  socially  worshipped,  and  yet  not  worshipped  in  that 
first,  most  permanent,  and  most  interesting  form  of  society — the  form  of 
society  instituted  by  God  himself — the  family?  Is  that  to  be  believed? 
But  the  Lord’s  prayer  seems  not  only  intended  for  social,  but  for  daily 
use.  “Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  ” is  one  of  its  petitions,  t 
does  not  contemplate  the  morrow.  It  asks  supplies  but  for  one  day. 
Now  if,  as  it  appears  from  that  reasoning,  social  prayer  should  be  daily, 
where  but  in  the  family,  the  society  which  is  abiding,  and  which  a sin- 
gle roof  covers,  can  it  with  propriety  be  daily?  Should  there  be  public 
religious  services  daily,  or  daily  prayer-meetings  for  this  purpose?  Then, 
how  suitable  it  is  that  those  who  together  share  their  daily  bread,  should 
together  daily  ask  it. 

How  reasonable  and  comely  is  household  religion — family  worship  ! 
Common  blessings,  such  as  families  daily  share,  call  for  common  thanks- 
givings. Common  wants,  such  as  families  together  feel,  call  for  common 
supplications.  Is  it  not  fit  that  families,  in  retiring  to  rest  at  night,  should 
together  commit  themselves  to  the  divine  keeping ; and  in  the  morning 
unite  in  praising  God  for  having  been  their  protector?  It  is  a clear  case, 
it  seems  to  me.  Besides,  fathers  are  directed  to  bring  up  their  children 
“ in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.”  But  can  they  do  this 
while  they  pray  not  with  them  and  for  them?  I do  not  know  how  we 
are  to  comply  with  the  apostolic  exhortation  to  pray  “ every  where,” 
unless  we  pray  in  the  family,  as  well  as  under  other  circumstances. 

Is  any  one  in  doubt  whether  the  practice  or  omission  of  family  prayer 
will  be  the  more  pleasing  subject  of  retrospect  from  the  dying  bed,  or 
the  eternal  world?  Parents  should  not  forget,  that  presently  will  come 
the  long  deferred  and  greatly  dreaded  season  of  taking  the  last  look,  and 
the  last  leave  of  those  whom  their  decease  is  to  make  orphans.  0 then, 
what  a sweet  thought  it  will  be  to  enter  into  the  dying  meditation,  that 
they  have  been  in  the  daily  habit  of  bowing  down  with  their  children 
in  prayer,  and  commending  them  to  the  care  and  grace  of  their  heavenly 
Father,  and  that  they  may  enjoy  the  confident  hope  that  he  will  infinitely 
more  than  supply  the  paternal  place  which  they  are  to  leave  vacant. 

But  what  need  of  more  argument?  I suspect  every  body  secretly  ad- 
mits the  obligation  of  family  prayer.  I judge  so  from  the  trouble  many 
are  at  to  apologize  for  the  neglect.  It  tries  them  not  a little  to  satisfy 
even  themselves  with  an  excuse.  The  usual  plea  is  inability.  They 
have  not  the  gift,  they  say.  What  gift?  Can  they  not  collect  their  fa- 
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mily  together  night  and  morning?  Have  they  not  so  much  authority  in 
their  own  house  as  that?  And  then  can  they  not  read  a portion  of  Scrip- 
ture to  them  ; and  kneeling  down,  express  their  common  desires  to  God? 
If  they  cannot  frame  a prayer  at  the  moment,  yet  can  they  not  use  a form? 
It  requires  no  great  gift  to  read  a prayer  in  an  audible  voice.  But  what 
if  it  be  hard  at  first,  it  will  soon  be  easy,  if  persevered  in.  The  most  of 
those  who  make  this  apology,  presume  on  their  inability.  They  say 
they  cannot  before  they  have  tried.  But  until  they  have  tried,  they  do 
not  know  whether  they  can  or  not.  What  if  some  have  tried  once  and 
failed.  One  failure  should  not  dishearten  them,  nor  two,  nor  even  twenty. 
Demosthenes  tried  speaking  several  times  before  he  became  an  orator. 
Besides,  how  do  those  who  presume  on  their  inability  to  conduct  family 
worship,  know  what  assistance  they  might  receive  from  God,  if  they  were 
to  make  an  humble  and  faithful  experiment. 

If  any  one  shall  condescend  to  read  this,  who  does  not  pray  in  his  fa- 
mily, I advise  him  to  commence  immediately.  He  knows  that  he  will 
never  be  sorry  for  it,  if  he  does;  but  he  is  not  so  sure  that  he  may  not 
be  sorry  for  it,  if  he  does  not.  If  there  were  no  other  reason  in  favour  of 
the  practice,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient.  I think  it  is  Jay  who  says 
that  a family  without  prayer  is  like  a house  without  a roof — it  has  no 
protection.  Who  would  like  to  live  in  such  a housel — Nevins. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  TnE  THOUGHTS. 

(BY  J.  A.  JAMES.) 

The  government  of  the  thoughts  is  a much  neglected  duty.  Thought 
is  the  spring  of  action.  Holy  affections  are  strengthened  by  virtuous 
thoughts  and  meditations;  and  countless  sins  are  committed  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  impure,  or  sensual,  or  resentful  thoughts.  Think  it  not 
therefore  a matter  of  small  importance,  what  are  the  thoughts  which  fill 
your  mind  during  your  busy  or  your  lonely  hours.  Consider  that  God 
observes  your  every  thought.  “The  Lord  looketh  at  the  heart,  and  un- 
derstandeth  your  thoughts  afar  off.”  The  blessed  Saviour  also  asserts, 
that  the  greatest  crimes  may  be  perpetrated  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the 
imagination;  for  “ whosoever  looketh  on  a woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath 
already  committed  adultery  with  her  in  his  heart.”  The  indulgence  of 
evil  thoughts  is  represented  as  descriptive  of  those  who  are  hastening  to 
perdition.  “The  wicked  will  not  seek  after  God:  God  is  not  in  all  bis 
thoughts.”  Hence  their  thoughts  are  declared  to  be  hateful  to  the  heart- 
searching God.  “ The  thoughts  of  the  wicked  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord.”  “A  heart  that  deviseth  wicked  imaginations,  God  hateth.”  Such 
thoughts  need  repentance  and  forgiveness.  “ Repent  therefore  of  this 
thy  wickedness,”  said  the  Apostle  Peter,  “and  pray  God,  if  perhaps  the 
thought  of  thine  heart  may  be  forgiven  thee.”  Those  who  wish  for  ho- 
liness and  happiness,  are  exhorted  to  forsake  evil  thoughts.  “Let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts.” 

On  the  other  hand,  to  indulge  pious  thoughts  is  represented  as  descrip- 
tive of  piety.  “I  will  sing  praises  unto  my  God,  my  meditation  of  him 
shall  be  sweet.”  “ Blessed  is  the  man  whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night.”  To  have  the 
thoughts  frequently  occupied  with  divine  subjects,  was  required  from  the 
people  of  God  under  the  old  dispensation;  and  reason  and  Scripture  may 
convince  us  that  it  is  not  less  important  under  the  new.  The  Apostle 
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Paul,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  directed  Timothy  to  meditate  on 
these  things,  and  to  give  himself  to  meditation  and  to  prayer.  Peter, 
the  favoured  disciple  of  the  Lord  of  glory,  not  long  before  he  quitted  this 
world,  wrote  his  second  epistle,  that  his  beloved  friends  might  bestirred 
up  to  have  those  things  which  belonged  to  their  eternal  peace  “always 
in  remembrance.”  If,  after  all  these  testimonies  to  the  importance  of 
repressing  evil  thoughts,  and  of  cherishing  those  of  a holy  and  pious  na- 
ture, more  were  necessary,  you  have  it  in  the  declaration  of  the  blessed 
God,  that  “a  book  of  remembrance  was  written  before  him  for  them  that 
feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his  name.  They  shall  be 
mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  the  day  when  I make  up  my  jewels.” 

To  assist  in  governing  the  thoughts,  it  is  a highly  useful  practice  in 
the  morning  to  fix  upon  some  part  of  the  divine  word,  though  it  should 
be  but  a single  verse,  which  may  furnish  matter  for  meditation  at  leisure 
intervals  during  the  day.  Such  a practice  will  store  the  mind  with 
Scriptural  knowledge,  will  greatly  promote  pious  feeling,  and  will  lead 
to  enlarged  views  of  the  wisdom  and  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord  ; if  one 
day  in  a believer’s  life  can  be  spent  with  God,  every  day  may;  and  who 
at  the  close  of  life  will  regret  such  exertions  to  promote  in  his  own  soul 
a spirit  of  piety  and  of  meetnessfor  eternal  glory? 

autotjrajjhtcal  Sketches. 

GEORGE  BUCHANAN. 

George  Buchanan  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Killearn  and  county  of  Stirling, 
then  forming  part  of  Lennoxshire,  in  a rustic  hamlet,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Blane,  about  the  beginning  of  February,  1506.  His  family  was  rather  ancient 
than  opulent.  His  father  died  of  stone,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  his  grandfather, 
who  was  yet  alive,  becoming  insolvent,  the  family,  which  was  but  poor  before,  was 
now  reduced  almost  to  the  extremity  of  want.  Yet  such  was  the  frugal  care  of  his 
mother,  Agnes  Herriot,  that  she  brought  up  five  sons  and  three  daughters  to  men 
and  women’s  estate.  Of  the  five  sons,  George  was  one.  His  uncle,  James  Her- 
riot, perceiving  his  promising  talents,  evinced  even  at  the  country  school,  took  him 
from  thence  and  sent  him  to  Paris.  [1520.]  There  he  applied  himself  to  his  stu- 
dies, and  especially  to  poetry,  having  partly  a natural  genius  for  it,  and  partly  out 
of  necessity,' it  being  one  of  the  tasks  propounded  to  the  students.  Before  he  had 
been  there  two  years,  his  uncle  died,  and  he  himself  fell  dangerously  sick ; and  be- 
ing in  extreme  want,  he  was  forced  to  go  home  to  his  friends  [1522.]  After  his 
return  to  Scotland,  he  spent  almost  a year  in  improving  his  health  ; he  then  went 
into  the  army  with  some  French  auxiliaries  newly  arrived  in  Scotland,  [1523]  to 
learn  the  military  art.  But  that  expedition  having  proved  fruitless,  and  these  forces 
being  reduced  by  the  deep  snow  of  a very  severe  winter,  he  relapsed  into  such  an 
illness  as  confined  him  all  that  season  to  his  bed.  Early  in  the  spring,  he  was  sent 
to  St.  Andrews,  to  hear  the  lectures  of  John  Major;  who,  though  very  old,  read 
logic,  or  rather,  sophistry  in  that  university.  The  summer  after,  [1526]  he  accom- 
panied him  into  France;  and  there  he  imbibed  the  tenets  of  the  Lutheran  sect, 
which  then  began  to  increase.  He  struggled  with  the  difficulties  of  fortune  almost 
two  years,  and  at  last  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  where  he  was 
professor  of  grammar  for  almost  three  years.  During  that  time,  Gilbert  Kennedy, 
Earl  of  Cassilis,  one  of  the  young  Scottish  nobles,  being  in  that  country,  [1527] 
was  much  taken  with  his  ingenuity  and  acquaintance;  so  that  he  entertained  him 
for  five  years,  and  brought  him  back  with  him  into  Scotland. 

Afterwards  having  a mind  to  return  to  Paris  to  his  old  studies,  he  was  detained 
by  the  King,  and  made  tutor  to  James,  his  natural  son.  In  the  meantime,  an  elegy, 
made  by  him  at  leisure  hours,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Franciscans.  In  it  he 
represented  himself  as  solicited  in  a dream,  by  St.  Francis,  to  enter  into  his  order; 
and  having  in  one  or  two  passages  reflected  on  them  very  severely,  these  ghostly 
fathers,  notwithstanding  their  profession  of  meekness  and  humility,  resented  more 
keenly  than  men  having  obtained  such  a character  for  piety  ought  to  have  done,  so 
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small  an  occasion  of  offence,  But  finding  no  just  grounds  for  their  unbounded  fury, 
they  attacked  him  upon  the  score  of  religion;  which  was  their  common  way  of  ter- 
rifying  those  who  incurred  their  displeasure.  Thus,  whilst  they  indulged  their  im- 
potent malice,  they  made  him,  who  was  not  well  affected  to  them  before,  a still 
greater  enemy  to  their  licentiousness,  and  rendered  him  still  more  partial  to  the 
Lutheran  cause.  In  the  mean  time,  [1537]  the  King,  with  Magdalene  his  wife, 
came  from  France,  not  with  the  good  will  of  the  priesthood;  who  were  afraid  that 
the  royal  lady,  having  been  bred  up  under  her  aunt,  the  queen  of  Navarre,  should 
attempt  some  innovation  in  religion.  But  this  fear  soon  vanished  upon  her  death, 
which  followed  shortly  after. 

Next  there  arose  jealousies  at  Court  about  some  of  the  nobility,  who  were  thought 
to  have  conspired  against  his  Majesty,  and  in  that  matter,  the  King  being  per- 
suaded that  the  Franciscans  dealt  insincerely,  commanded  Buchanan,  who  was  then 
at  Court,  though  ignorant  of  the  disgusts  between  him  and  that  order,  to  write  a 
satire  upon  them.  He  was  loath  to  offend  either  party;  and  therefore,  though  he 
made  a poem,  it  was  but  short,  and  such  as  might  admit  of  a doubtful  interpreta- 
tion, and  thus  satisfied  neither  the  King,  who  would  have  a sharp  and  stinging  in- 
vective, nor  yet  the  fathers,  who  looked  on  it  as  a capital  offence,  to  have  any  thing 
said  about  them  in  the  least  degree  dishonourable.  So  that,  receiving  a second 
command  to  Write  more  pungently  against  them,  he  began  that  poem,  which  now- 
bears  the  title  of  the  Franciscan,  and  gave  it  to  the  King.*  But  shortly  after,  [1539] 
learning  from  his  friends  at  Court,  that  Cardinal  Beaton  sought  his  life,  and  had 
offered  the  King  a sum  of  money,  as  a price  for  his  head,  he,  on  being  apprehended, 
escaped  out  of  prison,  and  fled  to  England. f But  there  also,  things  were  in  such 
confusion,  that  on  the  very  same  day,  and  almost  with  one  and  the  same  fire,  the 
men  of  both  factions,  Protestants  and  Papists,  were  burnt;  Henry  VIII.  in  his  old 
age,  being  more  intent  on  his  own  security,  than  the  purity  or  reformation  of  reli- 
gion. This  uncertainty  of  affairs  in  England,  seconded  by  his  former  acquaintance 
with  the  French,  and  the  courtesy  natural  to  them,  drew  him  again  into  that 
kingdom. 

On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  found  Cardinal  Beaton,  his  bitterest  enemy,  in  the 
character  of  ambassador  there:  so  that,  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  fury,  at  the 
invitation  of  Andrew  Govean,  he  went  to  Bourdeaux.  There  he  taught  three  years 
in  the  schools,  which  were  erected  at  the  public  cost,  and  in  that  time  he  composed 
four  tragedies,  which  were  afterwards  published  at  different  times.  But  that  which 
he  wrote  first,  called  the  Baptist,  was  printed  last,  and  next  to  it  the  Medea  of  Eu- 
ripides. He  wrote  these  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  the  school,  which  re- 
quired that  a play  should  be  produced  annually,  that  the  acting  of  them  might  wean 
the  youth  from  the  allegories,  then  in  vogue  on  the  continent,  and  bring  them  back, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  a just  imitation  of  the  ancients.  Succeeding  in  these  far 
beyond  his  hopes,  he  took  more  pains  in  composing  his  other  two  tragedies,  Jephthes 
and  Alcestes;  for  he  thought  that  they  would  fall  under  a severer  scrutiny  by  the 
learned.  And  yet,  during  this  time,  he  was,  by  no  means,  free  from  trouble;  but 
was  harassed  by  the  menaces  of  the  Cardinal  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Francis- 


* This  is  a severe  satire  against  the  monks  and  friars.  The  following  extract  is  from  The  Pro- 
testant, being  part  of  a translation,  by  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  Rector  of  Magilligan,  Ireland: — 


“And  now,  my  faithful  brethren,  once  for  all, 
I warn  all  Catholics  against  St  Paul ; 

The  man  of  Tarsus,  though  his  head  lies  low, 
Lives  in  his  writings,  our  eternal  foe : — 
Would  he  had  perished  at  an  early  day, 

Or  to  Damascus,  when  he  took  his  way, 


No  longer  arbiters  of  heaven  and  hell: — 

Then  truth  victorious  beaming  upon  man, 

Shall  soon  display  the  gospel’s  holy  plan  ; 

And  to  the  world  expose  as  clear  as  day, 

The  wiles  we  practise,  and  the  tricks  we  play. 
Therefore  take  heed,  nor  grant  to  small  or  great, 


Had  dropp’d  down  dead,  before  he  was  baptized, The  liberty  these  writings  to  translate ; 

And  joined  the  sect  he  hated  and  despised.  jAnd,  since  we  can’t  destroy  them,  let  them  lie, 

Time  yet  will  come,  if  prophets  tell  no  lie,  [Lock'd  up  in  Latin,  from  the  vulgar  eye — 

Who  all  assure  us  that  it  now  draws  nigh,  jLeft  to  be  studied  and  commented  on 
When  men,  convinced  by  Paul,  shall  forward  By  th’  orthodox  old  doctors  of  Sorbonne, 

stand,  [Who,  when  their  hoary  heads  are  warmed  with 

To  purge  from  superstition  all  the  land — wine, 

From  Christian  churches,  heathen  priests  expel,  Can  best  unravel  mysteries  divine.” 

t “ In  the  midst  of  these  evils,”  says  Knox,  “ he  (the  King)  caused  to  put  hands  on  that  no- 
table man,  Mr.  George  Buchanan  ; but  by  the  merciful  providence  of  God  he  escaped  the  rage  of 
those  that  sought  his  life,  although  with  great  difficulty,  and  remains  alive  to  this  day  (15G6,)  to 
the  glory  of  God,  the  great  honour  of  this  nation,  and  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  delight  in  learn- 
ing and  virtue.” — Hist.  Ref.  B.  I. 
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cans  on  the  other.  For  the  Cardinal  had  written  letters  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bour- 
deaux,  desiring  that  he  might  be  apprehended  ; but  providentially  these  letters  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Buchanan’s  best  friends.  However,  the  death  of  the  King  of 
Scots,  [1542,]  and  the  plague,  which  then  raged  over  all  Guienne,  dispelled  this 
fear. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  express  came  to  Govean  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  com- 
manding him  to  return,  and  bring  with  him  some  men  learned  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues;  that  they  might  teach  the  liberal  arts,  and  especially  the  principles 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  in  those  schools  which,  with  great  care  and  expense, 
he  was  then  erecting.  Buchanan,  being  addressed  on  the  subject,  readily  con- 
sented to  go  for  one.  For,  whilst  he  saw  that  the  whole  of  Europe  besides,  was 
either  actually  engaged  in  foreign  or  domestic  wars,  or  just  upon  the  point  of  being 
so,  Portugal,  in  his  opinion,  was  likely  to  be  free  from  such  tumults  and  combus- 
tions; and  besides,  his  companions  in  the  expedition  were  such,  that  they  seemed 
rather  his  acquaintances  and  familiar  friends,  than  strangers  or  aliens  to  him. 
There  were  many  of  them  who  had  been  his  intimates  for  several  years,  and  who 
are  well  known  to  the  world  by  their  learned  works,  as  Nicholaus  Gruchius,  Gu- 
lielmus  Garentaeus,  Jacobus  Tevius,  and  Elias  Yenetus,  and  for  this  reason  he  not 
only  himself  became  one  of  their  society,  but  also  persuaded  his  brother  Patrick  to 
do  the  same.  And  truly  at  first  the  matter  succeeded  excellently  well;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  the  enterprise,  Govean  was  carried  off  by  a sudden  death,  a circumstance 
which  proved  greatly  prejudicial  to  his  companions. 

Immediately  on  his  decease  [1548,]  their  enemies  endeavoured  first  to  insnare 
them  by  treachery,  and  soon  after  openly  and  violently  attacked  them : and  having 
employed  agents  and  judges  who  were  exceedingly  hostile  to  the  accused,  they  laid 
hold  of  three  of  them,  and  haled  them  to  prison.  From  thence,  after  a long  and 
loathsome  confinement,  they  were  brought  out  to  make  their  defences,  but,  after 
many  bitter  taunts,  were  remanded  again;  no  accuser  having  appeared  in  court 
against  them.  Over  Buchanan,  in  particular,  they  insulted  most  bitterly,  as"being 
a stranger;  and  knowing  also,  that  he  had  few  friends  in  that  country,  wno  would 
either  rejoice  in  his  prosperity,  sympathize  with  his  sorrows,  or  revenge  the  wrongs 
which  were  offered  to  him. 

The  chief  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  was  the  writing  of  his  poem  against  the 
Franciscans,  which,  before  leaving  France,  he  had  taken  care  to  get  excused  to 
the  King  of  Portugal,  and  of  which  his  accusers  were  almost  entirely  ignorant, 
since  he  had  only  parted  with  one  copy  of  it  to  the  King  of  Scots,  by  whose  .com- 
mand he  wrote  it.  They  farther  objected  “ his  eating  flesh  in  Lent ; ” though  there 
is  not  a man  in  all  Spain  but  uses  the  same  liberty.  And  besides,  it  was  urged  that 
he  had  passed  some  sharp  remarks  upon  the  monks;  which,  however,  nobody  but 
a monk  himself  could  well  except  against.  Moreover,  they  took  it  heinously  amiss, 
that  in  familiar  discourse  with  some  young  Portuguese  gentlemen,  upon  mention 
being  made  of  the  euc.harist,  he  affirmed,  that,  in  his  opinion,  Austin  was  most  in- 
clined to  the  party  condemned  by  the  church  of  Rome.  Aud  two  other  persons,' 
as  came  to  his  knowledge  some  years  after,  viz.  John  Talpin,  a Norman,  and  John 
Ferrerius,  a Piedmontese,  witnessed  against  him,  that  they  had  heard,  from  several 
creditable  persons,  “That  he  was  not  orthodox  as  to  the  Romish  faith  and  religion.” 
But  to  return  to  the  narrative: 

After  having  wearied  both  themselves  and  him  for  nearly  a year  and  a half,  the 
inquisitors  at  last,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  have  causelessly  harassed  a man  of 
some  name  and  note  in  the  world,  shut  him  up  for  some  months  in  a monastery, 
there  to  be  more  strictly  disciplined  and  instructed  by  the  monks;  who,  to  give 
them  their  due,  though  very  ignorant  in  all  matters  of  religion,  were  tnen,  other- 
wise, neither  bad  in  their  morals,  nor  rude  in  their  behaviour.  During  this  time 
[1551]  it  was,  that  he  translated  the  principal  part  of  David’s  Psalms  into  Latin 
verse. 

At  length  he  was  set  at  liberty;  and,  upon  requesting  permission  and  passports 
to  return  to  France,  the  King  desired  him  to  remain  in  Portugal,  and  mean  time 
allotted  him  a small  sum  for  daily  necessaries  and  expenses,  till  some  better  pro- 
vision might  be  made  for  his  subsistence.  But,  tired  with  the  delay,  and  being  put 
off  to  no  certain  time,  nor  on  any  sure  grounds  of  hope,  and  having  got  the  opportu- 
nity of  a passage  in  a ship  then  riding  in  the  bay  of  Lisbon,  he  went  over  into 
England.  In  that  country  he  made  but  a short  stay,  even  though  fair  offers  were 
made  him ; for  he  saw  that  all  things  were  in  hurry  and  tumult,  under  a very  young 
King;  the  nobles  being  at  variance  with  one  another;  and  the  minds  of  the  com- 
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mons  yet  in  a ferment,  on  account  of  their  recent  civil  commotions  [1552.]  He 
therefore  returned  into  France,  and  arrived  about  the  time  that  the  siege  of  Metz 
was  raised,  [1553,]  and  was  in  a manner  compelled  by  his  friends  to  write  a poem 
relating  to  that  siege;  which  he  did  with  reluctance,  being  unwilling  to  interfere 
with  several  of  his  acquaintances,  and  especially  with  Melinus  Sangelasius,  who  had 
just  composed  a learned  and  elegant  eulogy  on  the  subject. 

[To  be  continued.] 

$oetrg. 

[Selected  for  the  Banner  of  the  Covenant.] 

IN  HEAVEN  THERE’S  REST. 

“ In  heaven  there’s  rest !” — that  thought  hath  a power 
To  scatter  the  shades  of  life’s  dreariest  hour; 

Like  a sunbeam,  it  dawns  on  the  stormy  sky, 

Like  the  first  glimpse  of  home  to  a traveller’s  eye ; 

’Tis  the  balm  of  the  heart,  of  sorrow  the  cure, 

The  hope  that  deceives  not,  the  promise  that’s  sure. 

How  sweet  to  the  weary — “In  heaven  there’s  rest!” 

The  tears  are  all  dried  from  the  eyes  of  the  blessed, 

And  the  smiles  that  succeed,  are  so  dazzling  and  bright, 

That  none  but  a spirit  could  dwell  in  their  light; 

0 ! not  like  the  smiles  that  glow  on  the  cheek 

But  to  hide  the  deep  anguish  no  language  may  speak. 

“In  heaven  there’s  rest!” — Earth’s  happiest  hour 
Fades  softly  away  like  a morning  flower; 

There,  fadeless  the  bowers,  unclouded  the  skies; — 

There,  joy  hath  no  end,  and  time  never  flies; — 

There,  nature  is  freed  from  its  earliest  stain; — 

There,  love  hath  no  sorrows,  and  life  hath  no  pain ! 

“In  heaven  there’s  rest!” — 0 how  deep  that  repose ! 

Life’s  bitterness  passed  with  its  follies  and  woes, 

Its  passions  all  hushed  like  the  waves  of  the  deep, 

When  tempests  expire,  and  winds  are  asleep, 

And  only  soft  airs  and  sweet  odours  arise, 

Like  the  evening  incense  that  soars  to  the  skies. 

Those  sounds  breathe  sweet  music, — “ In  heaven  there’s  rest !” 

1 long  to  escape  to  that  land  of  the  blessed, 

Inspired  by  the  prospect,  through  life’s  busy  day, 

To  act  and  to  suffer,  to  watch  and  to  pray; 

Then  gladly  exchange,  when  the  summons  is  given, 

The  tumults  of  earth  for  the  calmness  of  heaven ! 


THE  BARREN  FIG-TREE. 


“ Within  a vineyard's  sunny  bound 
An  ample  fig-tree  shelter  found, 

Enjoying  sun  and  showers; 

The  boughs  were  graceful  to  the  view, 
With  spreading  leaves  of  deep-green  hue, 
And  gayly-blushing  flowers. 

When  round  the  vintage-season  came, 

This  blooming  tree  was  still  the  same, 

As  promising  and  fair; 

But  though  the  leaves  were  broad  and  green, 
No  precious  fruit  was  to  be  seen — 

Because  no  fruit  was  there. 

“For  three  long  years,”  the  Master  cried, 
“Fruit  on  this  tree  to  find  I’ve  tried, 

But  all  in  vain  my  toil ; 

Ungrateful  tree!  the  axe’s  blow 
Shall  lay  thy  leafy  honours  low; 

Why  cumbers  it  the  soil?” 

“Ah  ! let  it  stand  just  one  year  more,” 

The  dresser  said,  “till  all  my  store 
Of  rural  arts  I've  shown ; 


I’ll  dig  about  its  sluggish  roots; 

Perhaps  ’twill  yet  bear  pleasant  fruits;— 
If  not,  then  cut  it  down.” 

How  many  years  hast  thou,  my  heart, 
Acted  the  barren  fig-tree’s  part, 

Leafy,  and  fresh,  and  fair; 

Enjoying  heavenly  dews  of  grace, 

And  sunny  smiles  from  God’s  own  face; 

But  where’s  the  fruit?  ah  ! where  ? 
How  often  must  the  Lord  have  prayed 
That  still  my  day  might  be  delayed, 

Till  all  due  means  were  tried; 
Afflictions,  mercies,  health,  and  pain, 
How  long  shall  these  be  all  in  vain 
To  teach  this  heart  of  pride? 

Learn,  O my  soul,  what  God  demands 
Is  not  a faith  like  barren  sands, 

But  fruit  of  heavenly  hue; 

By  this  we  prove  that  Christ  we  know, 
If  in  his  holy  steps  we  go — 

Faith  works  by  love,  if  true.” 
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[For  the  Banner  of  the  Covenant.] 

ROMANISM  A NOVELTY  IN  IRELAND. 

(Concluded.) 

But  we  have  another  fact  worth  noticing.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  was  a long  dispute  in  the  church  of  Rome  relative  to  the  proper 
time  of  celebrating  Easter.  We  shall  show  from  the  testimony  of 
Bede’s  ecclesiastical  history,  (liber  iii.  caput  26)  the  part  which  Ireland 
took  in  that  controversy.  A synod  was  assembled  at  Whitby,  in 
Yorkshire,  A.  D.  664,  about  the  time  when  Rome  was  making  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  possess  universal  dominion.  And  at  this  synod, 
Bishop  Coleman  thus  delivered  his  opinion  in  audience  of  them  all: 
“ Our  Fathers  and  their  predecessors,  who  were  manifestly  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  Columbkill  was,  did  ordain  that  Easter  should  be 
celebrated  upon  the  Lord’s  day  that  fell  upon  the  fourteenth  moon, 
following  the  example  of  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist  who  leaned 
upon  the  breast  of  our  Lord  at  his  last  supper,  and  was  called  the  lover 
of  our  Lord.  He  celebrated  Easter  on  the  fourteenth  moon,  and  we, 
with  the  same  confidence,  celebrate  the  same,  as  his  disciple  Polycarpus 
and  others  did,  neither  dare  we  for  our  parts,  neither  will  we  change 
this.”  Now  this  dispute  began  about  the  year  633,  and  the  question 
was  not  finally  settled  until  about  the  year  710,  nearly  278  years  after 
the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  on  the  Irish  shores  as  a preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  is  it  not  a remarkable  fact  that  the  Irish  clergy  of  that  day,  in 
defending  the  ecclesiastical  usages  and  rules  of  their  church,  and  in  re- 
sisting the  pretensions  of  an  emissary  of  the  Pontiff  who  contended 
for  his  master’s  authority,  instead  of  drawing  his  authority  from  Rome 
or  the  customs  introduced  by  St.  Patrick,  did  not  so  much  as  once 
mention  his  name , although  nearly  three  centuries  had  added  antiquity 
to  his  mission?  Nay,  even  farther,  they  rejected  the  proposed  Romish 
innovations  respecting  the  feast  of  Easter,  administering  of  baptism, 
and  the  mode  of  tonsure,  solely  on  the  authority  of  St.  John,  and  St. 
Columbkill,  and  that  the  venerable  Bede,  one  of  the  most  accredited 
historians  of  the  Romish  church,  and  himself  a member  of  it,  should 
make  no  mention  whatever  of  the  influence  of  St.  Patrick  or  their 
deference  to  the  See  of  Rome? 

The  decision  of  this  council  was  made  and  delivered  by  king  Oswin, 
whom  Austin  the  monk  had  so  terrified  that  he  feared,  if  he  refused  to 
accede,  St.  Peter  would  turn  him  back  from  the  gates  of  heaven;  but 
so  discontented  were  St.  Coleman  and  the  Irish  clergy  with  the  result, 
that  he  resigned  the  See  of  Lindisfame  and  returned  home,  taking  with 
him  all  his  Irish  followers.  And  connected  with  this,  there  is  a fact 
which  Bede  distinctly  asserts  and  Moore  admits,  that  before  tbe  arrival 
of  Austin  in  England,  which  was  about  the  year  596,  the  British  and 
Irish  churches  agreed  in  several  points  of  discipline  and  doctrine  in 
which  they  differed  diametrically  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  that 
they  adhered  to  those  points  of  discipline  and  doctrine  in  defiance  of 
her  authority,  and  were  quite  independent  of  her  control.  (Bede,  Lib. 
I.  c.  27.) 

Assuredly  the  doctrine  of  Romish  supremacy  and  infallibility  was 
not  then  sworn  to  by  the  Irish  clergy,  nor  did  they  entertain  the  un- 
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charitable  dogma,  that  there  was  no  salvation  out  of  the  pale  of  Rome’s 
boasted  universal  church.  Moore  has  tried  to  soften  down  this  Pascal 
dispute,  and  to  show  that  it  was  carried  on  in  a tolerant  spirit.  The 
falsity  of  this  statement,  the  undoubted  authority  of  Bede  shall  deter- 
mine; showing  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  and  British  churches  a decided 
and  firm  attachment  to  their  primitive  and  independent  discipline,  and 
fierceness  and  intolerance  on  the  part  of  Rome.  Bede  presents  us  with 
a letter  written  A.  D.  609,  and  directed  from  Laurentius  Mellitus  and 
Justus,  (who  had  been  sent  from  Rome  to  England  to  assist  Austin,) 
“ to  the  Scots  that  inhabit  Ireland, .”  In  this  they  wrote  thus:  “ But 
knowing  the  Britons,  we  thought  the  Scots  were  better  than  they. 
But  we  have  learned  by  Bishop  Daganus  coming  into  this  island,  and 
Columbanus  the  abbot  coming  into  France,  that  these  differ  nothing 
from  the  Britons  in  their  conversation.  For  bishop  Daganus  coming 
unto  us  would  not  only  not  eat  with  us,  but  would  not  eat  his  meat 
in  the  house  in  which  we  were.”  To  this  remarkable  passage  Moore 
refers  in  the  270th  page  of  his  Irish  history;  but  as  usual,  so  quotes  it 
as  to  keep  out  of  view  the  real  bearing  and  force  of  the  passage.  Now 
in  substance  it  affords  us  the  following  material  information:  first,  the 
unity  of  the  British  and  Irish  churches  in  this  matter — and  in  the 
next  place , it  gives  us  an  interesting  and  instructive  detail  of  the  mode 
in  which  Austin’s  efforts  to  press  upon  them  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  was  received.  We  shall  farther  prove  this  by  some 
extracts  taken  from  Stapleton’s  translation  of  Bede,  printed  at  St. 
Omers,  A.  D.  1622,  Lib.  II.  c.  2.  The  British  priests  assembled  in  a 
synod  had  acknowledged  the  preaching  of  Austin  to  be  the  true  way  of 
righteousness,  but  “ they  said  that  they  could  not  alter  and  change  their 
old  customs  and  ordinances  without  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and 
people;  they  desired,  therefore,  that  they  might  have  a second  synod 
of  a greater  multitude.  Previously  to  this  second  meeting  it  had  been 
agreed  by  the  British  bishops  and  clergy  to  form  their  opinions  of 
Austin  and  his  mission  from  his  demeanour  towards  them.  He  was 
permitted  to  enter  first  into  the  place  where  the  synod  were  to  meet, 
and  they  on  entering  were  thus  to  judge  of  him  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing advice:  “If,  when  ye  approach  near,  he  ariseth  courteously  to 
you,  think  he  is  the  servant  of  Christ,  and  so  hear  ye  him  obediently; 
but  if  he  despise  you,  nor  will  vouchsafe  to  rise  at  your  presence,  which 
are  the  more  in  number,  let  him  likewise  be  despised  of  you,”  and 
truly  they  did  so.  For  it  happened  that  when  they  came  thither,  St. 
Austin  was  already  there,  and  sat  in  his  chair,  which,  when  they  saw, 
straight  having  wrath,  they  noted  him  of  pride,  and  therefore  endea- 
voured to  overthwart  and  gainsay  what  he  proposed.  He  (Austin) 
told  them  that  “ if  they  would  agree  with  Rome  in  the  time  of  Easter, 
the  ministrie  of  baptisme  according  to  the  Romish  churches,  &c.,  all 
your  other  ceremonies,  rites  and  fashions,  and  customs,  though  they 
be  contrary  to  ours , yet  we  will  willingly  suffer  them.”  But  they 
answered,  “ that  they  would  doe  none  of  the  things  requested;  neither 
would  they  compte  him  for  their  Archbishop,  saying  with  themselves, 
Nay,  if  he  would  not  so  much  as  rise  to  us,  trulie  the  more  we  should 
now  subject  ourselves  to  him,  the  more  he  would  hereafter  despise  us 
and  set  us  at  naught.”  In  consequence  of  this,  Austin  departed,  an- 
nouncing against  them  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  which  afterwards,  as 
Bede  informs  us,  was  fully  wreaked  on  them  by  Edilfred,  an  English 
10 
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prince,  when  “ foule  slaughter  of  that  unfaithful  and  naughty  people 
took  place.”  “ It  is  reported  (says  the  historian)  that  there  were  slain 
in  the  warre*,  of  them  that  came  to  praie,  about  2,200  men,  and  only 
fiftie  to  have  escaped  by  flight.”  Thus  the  ancient  British  church, 
standing  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  resisted  even  unto  death  the  arrogant 
attempts  which  Rome  made  to  impose  on  them  her  supremacy.  Thus 
her  ministers  and  members  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them,  that 
they  might  preserve  the  independency  of  their  church,  but  shed  their 
blood  in  defence  of  its 'truth  and  religious  freedom. 

Another  document  is  here  worthy  of  our  attention.  It  is  found  in 
the  original  Welch  language,  among  the  concilia  of  Wilkins,  V.  i.  p.  26. 
It  is  styled  in  Latin,  “ Responsio  Abbatis  Bangor,  ad  Augustinum 
Monachum  petentem  Subjectionem  Ecclesiae  Romanae,” — The  answer 
of  the  Abbot  of  Bangor  to  Austin  the  monk,  seeking  subjection  to  the 
church  of  Rome. 

“ Be  it  known,  and  without  doubt,  unto  you,  that  we  all  are,  and 
every  one  of  us,  obedient  servants  to  the  church  of  God,  and  to  the  pope 
of  Rome,  and  to  every  true  Christian  and  godly,  to  love  every  one  in 
his  degree  with  perfect  charity,  and  to  help  every  one  of  them  by 
word  and  deed,  to  be  the  children  of  God,  and  other  obedience  than 
this  I do  not  know  due  to  him  whom  you  name  to  be  pope,  nor  to 
be  father  of  fathers  to  be  claimed,  and  to  be  demanded,  and  this  obe- 
dience we  are  ready  to  give  and  pay  to  him  and  to  every  Christian 
continually.”  Such  were  the  meek  Christians  who  were  thus  cruelly 
butchered  through  the  intolerant  influence  of  a proud  bigot.  Who  that 
reads  these  documents  would  not  sympathize  with  Taliessin,  the  ancient 
bard  of  the  Britons,  in  his  zealous  strain  written  shortjy  after  this  period? 

“ Woe  be  to  that  Priest  yborne 
That  will  not  cleanly  weed  his  come 
And  preach  his  charge  among. 

Woe  be  to  that  Shepherd,  I say, 

That  will  not  watch  his  fold  alway, 

As  to  his  office  doth  belong. 

Woe  be  to  him  that  doth  not  keep 
From  Romish  wolves  his  sheep 
With  staff  and  weapon  strong.” 

(Chronicle  of  Wales,  page  264.) 

Was  not  Romanism  a novelty  in  England  and  Ireland  in  the  days  to 
which  the  foregoing  refers? 

[To  be  continued.] 
roussell’s  PICTURE. 

In  our  last  volume  we  published  translations  of  several  of  the  Tracts  on  Roman- 
ism, written  by  Napoleon  Rocssell,  one  of  the  most  talented,  diligent  and  pious 
ministers  of  the  French  Evangelical  Church.  In  a late  No.  of  the  Presbyterian  we 
find  the  following  description  of  a picture  he  made,  representing  forcibly  the  errors 
of  Popery.  It  appears  that  the  Government  prohibited  its  publication,  while  attacks 
on  Protestantism  in  a similar  manner  were  issued  without  restraint.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  civil  liberty  which  appears  now  to  be  established  in  France,  may  be  accompanied 
by  religious  freedom,  and  that  the  truth  will  be  left  free  to  combat  error  of  every  kind. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  of  M.  Roussell,  in  the  Archives 
du  Christianisme,  will  lend  confirmation  to  certain  points  of  my  two 
foregoing  letters,  and  will  make  you  acquainted  with  a very  ingenious 
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little  piece  of  work,  which  that  witty  controversialist  has  just  produced, 
but  which  our  Government  prohibits  him  from  publishing  in  France. 

Paris,  January  7,  1848. 

“ How  unlucky  lam!  If  I publish  a tract,  I am  summoned  before 
the  king’s  attorney^  If  I open  a place  of  worship,  they  prosecute  me. 
If  I write  a letter  to  the  priests,  they  send  me  before  the  grand  jury. 
This  time,  I wished  to  do  as  little  as  is  possible  for  me;  I insculped  a 
picture;  and  they  refuse  me  license  to  publish  fc  Here  is  the  fact. 

“I  caused  the  interior  of  a Roman  Catholic  church  to  be  engraved, 
with  all  the  apparatus  of  confessionals,  statues,  pictures,  chaplets,  &c. 
No  harm  thus  far,  thought  I,  in  the  eyes  of  our  most  Catholic  govern- 
ment. Afterward,  I attached  to  each  of  these  objects  a biblical  sen- 
tence. Who  could  complain  of  this,  without  condemning  himself? 
Nothing,  therefore,  appeared  to  me  more  innocent  than  a church  in 
which,  on  all  sides,  is  inscribed  the  word  of  God;  the  more  so,  because 
I endeavoured  to  put  each  inscription  ip  connexion  with  the  object 
which  it  accompanied.  On  the  statue  itself,  I engraved:  ‘Thou  shalt 
not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image.’  (Ex.  xx.)  On  the  picture  of 
the  Virgin  interceding,  I put:  ‘There  is  but  one  intercessor,  namely, 
Jesus  Christ.’  On  the  box  in  behalf  of  souls  in  purgatory,  this  excla- 
mation of  St.  Peter:  ‘Thy  money  perish  with  thee,  because  thou  hast 
thought  that  the  gift  of  God  may  be  purchased  with  money.’  The 
priest  saying  mass,  in  Latin , walks  on  these  lines  in  the  form  of  a stair: 
‘I  had  rather  speak  five  words  in  the  church  so  as  to  be  understood, 
than  ten  thousand  in  an  miknown  tongue.’  A placarded  door  has  for 
caption  : A mandate  concerning  Lent ; and  for  the  order:  ‘Whatso- 
ever is  sold  in  the  shambles,  eat,  asking  no  question  from  scruple  of 
conscience.’  Further  distant,  the  Tariff  of  Prices,  which  is  this: 
‘Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.’  At  the  other  extreme,  a man 
is  counting  his  beads,  kneeling  on  a bench,  on  which  is  this  inscription : 
‘When  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions  as  the  heathen  do.’  The  ta- 
bernacle containing  some  dozens  of  Jesus  Christs,  presents  on  its  door 
these  words  of  the  Saviour:  ‘If  any  man  say  unto  you,  Lo,  here  is 
Christ,  believe  it  not.’  ‘Whom  the  heaven  must  receive  until  the  times 
of  restitution  of  all  things.’  But  this,  I imagine,  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  my  engraving,  and  to  show  you  that  my  passages 
are  well  chosen.  I shall  even  own  to  you,  that  I have  the  weakness  to 
look  upon  my  work  as  a little  chef-d’oeuvre. 

“ Well,  would  you  believe  it?  That  engraving,  containing  but  the 
simple  interior  of  a church,  and  some  sentences  from  the  Bible,  was 
not  allowed  to  be  published  ! 

antt=SUi)erj>. 

INCREASE  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  following  extracts  from  a letter  from  a Baptist  missionary  in  Jamaica,  will 
surprise  and  deeply  pain  many  of  the  friends  of  the  oppressed  African  who  have  been 
supposing  that  the  evil  and  horrors  of  slavery  were  diminished.  Such  details,  how- 
ever, tend  to  show  that  the  only  effectual  means  of  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
is  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  market.  As  long  as  men  will  buy  their  fellow-beings, 
there  will  be  persons  who  will  sell  them.  How  painful  is  it  that  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  church,  which  might  remove  this  dreadful  evil,  in  so  many  instances,  espe- 
cially in  our  own  land,  sustains  it. 
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Kingston,  Jamaica,  Feb.  10, 1848. 

The  injustice  and  horrors  of  the  African  slave-trade,  have  for  many 
years  ceased  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  public,  it  having  been  ge- 
nerally supposed  that  the  governments  of  England  and  the  United 
States  were  employing  effective  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the 
traffic.  But  the  fact  has  now  become  too  glaring  to  be  questioned  or 
overlooked,  that  the  slave-trade  is  not  suppressed,  nor  even  diminished. 
The  obstacles  interpo||d  to  its  progress  have  not  equalled  the  encou- 
ragements to  its  prosecution.  The  scenes  of  wrong  and  outrage  which 
sickened  the  heart  of  Cowper,  which  touched  as  with  a burning  coal 
the  lips  of  Wilberforce,  which  roused  the  great  body  of  the  British 
nation  to  so  many  remonstrances  and  appeals,  and  which  finally 
moved  the  British  government  to  measures  so  important  and  expen- 
sive,— those  scenes  are,  at  this  very  day,  re-enacted  and  multiplied 
with  astonishing  energy,  and  with  almost  entire  impunity.  According 
to  the  international  treaties,  to  which  the  Brazilian  government  pledged 
its  faith  and  honour,  the  importation  of  slaves  into  Brazil  should  have 
entirely  ceased  in  1830;  but,  so  far  from  this  is  the  fact,  that  for  seve- 
ral years  past,  the  most  important  article  of  imports  into  the  cities  of 
Rio  Janeiro  and  Bahia  has  been  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Seven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  slaves  have  been  known  to  be 
imported  into  the  Brazils  in  a single  week.  More  than  50,000  have  been 
imported  in  one  season  into  the  one  city  of  Rio.  And  so  prosperous  has 
been  the  trade  during  the  last  year,  that  at  Bahia  three  large  steamers, 
with  engines  of  from  200  to  300  horse  power,  have  been  fitted  out  for 
its  more  efficient  prosecution.  One  of  them  has  already  been  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  where  she  embarked  nine  hundred  slaves,  and  escaped 
from  an  English  brig  of  war,  as  might  have  been  expected,  by  steam- 
ing away  from  her  during  a calm. 

There  is  every  prospect  of  a large  addition  to  this  number  of  slave 
steamers.  The  English  market,  undoubtedly  the  most  important  sugar 
market  in  the  world,  is  now  open  to  the  reception  of  the  foreign  and 
slave-grown  product,  and  on  terms  so  liberal,  that  the  planters  in  the 
British  colonies,  who  are  confined  to  free  labour,  have,  to  a great  extent, 
ceased  to  cultivate;  so  that  Brazil  and  Cuba  are  able  quite  to  monopo- 
lize the  trade.  With  this  growing  demand,  and  these  increased  facili- 
ties, the  Brazilians  have  a boundless  extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied 
land,  admirably  suited  for  the  growth  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  im- 
portant staples.  This,  and  the  sparseness  of  the  population,  constitute 
a strong  temptation  to  enrich  themselves  by  employing  more  land,  and 
importing  more  slaves;  while  the  limited  extent  of  the  voyage,  and 
the  numerous  ports  by  which  they  may  enter  Brazil  securely,  afford 
them  every  encouragement  and  most  certain  prospects  of  success. 

The  importation  of  slaves  into  Cuba,  is  scarcely  less  unrestricted.  Such 
is  the  severity  of  labour  exacted  from  field  hands,  in  that  island,  that  five 
years,  on  an  average,  wear  them  out,  and  the  places  of  those  who  are 
thus  sacrificed,  are  constantly  supplied  by  fresh  importations.  The 
Spanish  government  is  known  to  be  acting  with  the  greatest  duplicity. 
It  is  stated  that,  the  Governor  of  Cuba  receives  a tribute  for  every 
slave  landed  in  that  island  ! 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  with  this  accursed  traffic  are  still  as- 
sociated all  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage.  At  a public  meeting, 
held  in  this  city  a few  weeks  since,  Mr.  Borthwick,  member  of  Par- 
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liament,  and  long  noted  as  a friend  of  the  planters,  even  when  they 
were  slave-holders,  made  this  statement:  that  out  of  130,000,  known 
to  have  been  shipped  from  the  coast  of  Africa  in  one  year,  only  60,000 
reached  their  destination.  Thus,  every  year,  are  thousands  of  lives 
sacrificed,  with  the  most  terrible  sufferings,  in  the  crowded  dungeons  of 
slave  ships.  Mr.  B.  well  exclaimed,  Oh,  the  vast  depths  of  the  ocean 
will  bear  awful  witness  against  the  vile  perpetrators  of  these  horrid 
crimes,  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead  ! Several  incidents  were 
related  at  this  meeting  illustrating  the  unparalleled  cruelty  exercised  by 
the  masters  of  these  vessels.  In  one  instance,  the  officers  imagined  that 
the  slaves  were  contemplating  a mutiny,  and  they  ordered  the  crew  to 
open  the  gratings  and  fire  indiscriminately  among  them.  In  another, 
under  like  circumstances,  the  men  were  ordered  to  pull  up  the  slaves 
that  were  nearest  the  hatches  and  hang  them  at  the  yard-arm ; and  not 
only  this,  the  inhuman  monsters  directed  that  their  feet  be  cut  off  at  the 
ankles,  for  the  purpose  of  pelting  those  who  were  below ! In  another 
case,  the  prisoners  complained  that  they  were  dying  from  suffocation, 
and  that  the  dead  were  companioned  with  the  living,  some  holding  the 
dead  locked  in  their  arms.  The  wail  of  the  father  for  his  child  was 
unnoticed;  the  mother’s  grief  was  treated  with  contempt,  until  the 
clamour  became  so  loud  that  something  must  be  done  to  still  their  cries; 
and  then  they  were  taken  one  after  another,  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  thrown  into  the  sea,  until  the  disturbance  was  quelled. 

These  acts  of  wanton  and  hellish  cruelty  are  still  practised  on  the 
Atlantic  ocean  every  month  and  every  day — ‘that  ocean  of  which  Bri- 
tain boasts  herself  the  queen.’  How  far  Britain  is  responsible  for  the 
continuance  of  the  traffic  and  its  crimes,  is  certainly  a question  of  no 
ordinary  interest. 

While  the  trade  is  prosecuted  with  so  much  vigour,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  slavery  itself  will  become  in  any  respect  a milder  or  more 
merciful  system.  And  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  severities 
attending  it  were  never  more  terrible  than  at  the  present  moment.  It 
is  stated  here,  that  while  the  planters  of  this  island  used  to  be  satisfied 
with  one  hogshead  of  sugar  from  each  slave,  the  planters  of  Cuba  now 
require  three  hogsheads  from  each  person  in  their  estates.  As  many 
as  five  hundred  males  are  ganged  together,  deprived  entirely  of 
the  society  of  females,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  exacting  from 
them  the  utmost  amount  of  labour.  The  effect  of  this  upon  their  hap- 
piness and  morals  must  be  terrible.  Englishmen,  who  are  suspected  of 
the  slightest  hostility  to  slavery,  are  refused  passports  to  travel  in  Cuba. 
Even  Mr.  Borthwick  has  been  denied  a passport  by  the  Spanish  Consul 
in  this  city.  They  are  unwilling  that  intelligent  foreigners  should  see 
the  working  of  the  abominable  system  which  they  maintain. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  exhibiting  the  present  condition  of  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade.  They  show  not  only  the  entire  inefficiency  of  the 
measures  hitherto  employed  by  the  British  government,  but  also  the 
increased  profitableness  of  slave-labour  in  those  countries  where  it  is  * 
still  relied  on  as  the  great  means  for  accumulating  wealth.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  ? The  startling  fact  is,  the  British  nation  has  not  only 
failed  to  carry  out  her  plan,  but  she  actually  pays  a bounty  on  slave 
labour,  and  so  encourages  the  system  and  the  trade.  She  has  opened 
her  markets  to  the  slave-holder,  and  given  him  every  advantage  to 
compete  successfully  with  her  own  colonists.  She  thus  invites  him  to 
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extend  and  aggravate  his  oppressions,  and  rewards  him  for  doing  so. 
She  is  not  only  unjust  to  her  own  subjects,  but  aids  rather  than  hinders 
the  wrongs  and  afflictions  of  Africa.  The  price  of  colonial  sugar  has 
been  reduced  from  30  to  50  per  cent.,  while  that  of  slave-grown  pro- 
duce has  been  increased  about  40  per  cent.  In  1845,  the  prices  of  sugar 
in  Cuba  was  from  eight  to  nine  shillings  per  100  lbs.,  and  cultivation 
languished.  During  the  last  year  the  prices  have  been  from  16s.  to  18s. 
The  value  of  landed  and  slave  property  has  been  raised  to  a proportion- 
ate extent. 

How  is  it  possible  that  those  changes  should  not  give  a mighty  im- 
petus to  the  traffic  in  human  flesh,  and  to  the  horrors  of  slavery?  Is  it 
not  a fundamental  principle  in  political  economy,  that  the  extension  and 
propagation  of  any  system  is  the  exact  ratio  of  its  profitableness  ? So 
long  then  as  Great  Britain  is  the  greatest  sugar  market  in  the  world,  and 
admits  slave-grown  sugar  on  the  same  terms  as  she  admits  the  produce  of 
her  own  free  subjects,  she  aids  to  sustain  the  system  of  slavery.  Still  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  British  nation  has  proved,  by  its  former  noble 
acts,  its  abhorrence  of  the  system  ; and  we  doubt  not  that  abhorrence 
still  exists.  Some,  who  are  themselves  Englishmen,  charge  the  nation 
with  hypocrisy.  Probably  the  more  correct  term  is  culpable  incon- 
sideraleness ; at  least,  this  is  sufficiently  severe  to  be  well  received. 
It  is  yet  in  her  power  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  great  evil  and  reduce 
again  the  profitableness  of  slavery.  It  is  hoped  she  will  do  it. 

The  people  of  this  island  are  very  generally  sensible  to  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  and  petitions  to  the  government  on  the  subject  of  the  slave 
trade  are  in  circulation.  The  subject,  as  all  must  see,  is  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  interests  of  the  British  colonies,  and  it  would  be  strange 
indeed,  if  what  comes  so  near  to  the  people  here,  and  has  so  much 
to  do  with  their  own  cultivation  and  commerce,  did  not  attract  their 
attention.  The  subject  is  one  of  immense  and  pressing  moment,  and 
must  appear  so  to  every  friend  of  humanity,  in  both  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. The  lethargy  of  anti-slavery  Englishmen  arises  from  the  popu- 
larity of  the  free-trade  principle,  to  which  many  abolitionists  have  com- 
mitted themselves  so  fully,  that  now  they  know  not  what  to  do.  But 
there  are  other  plans  for  diminishing  the  profitableness  of  slavery  with- 
out interfering  at  all  with  free-trade;  and  some  of  these,  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  notice  in  another  letter.  Truly  yours, 

' H.  A.  Graves. 


i&fscelltmeous  ©ommunfcattous. 

WONDERS  OF  CREATION. 

The  late  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  Astronomical  Sermons, remarks:  “While 
the  telescope  enables  us  to  see  a system  in  every  star,  the  microscope 
unfolds  to  us  a world  in  every  atom.  The  one  shows  us  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  world  we  inhabit;  the  other  redeems  it  from  that  insignifi- 
cance— presenting  us  a universe  in  the  compass  of  a point,  where  the 
Almighty  Ruler  of  all  things  finds  room  for  the  exercise  of  his  attri- 
butes.” Recent  discoveries  in  Geology  have  brought  to  view  a great 
multitude  of  facts,  truly  wonderful — especially  respecting  the  state  of 
animated  creation  many  centuries  past.  While  on  the  one  hand  it  is 
found,  by  the  remains  of  some  ancient  animals,  that  they  were  larger 
than  any  now  living  upon  the  earth,  on  the  other  hand,  micros- 
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copic  animals,  almost  inconceivably  small,  yet  possessing  mouths,  teeth, 
stomachs,  muscles,  wings,  glands,  eyes,  and  other  organs,  are  not  only 
found  in  a fossil  state,  but  forming  rocks  and  soil  for  miles  in  extent. 
Chalk,  and  even  flint,  and  some  of  the  gems,  are  found  to  a great  ex- 
tent to  be  composed  of  animalcula.  A cubic  inch  of  iron  ore  is  said  to 
contain  the  remains  of  one  billion  of  living,  acting,  reproducing  beings. 
Professor  Hitchcock  states,  that  the  silicious  marl  found  under  peat 
swamps  in  New  England,  appears  to  be  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the 
skeletons  of  animals.  It  is  also  said  that  a thousand  millions  of  these 
animals  would,  together,  form  a mass  no  larger  than  a grain  of  sand. 


MICROSCOPIC  WONDERS. 

Upon  examining  the  edge  of  a very  sharp  lancet  with  a microscope, 
it  will  appear  as  broad  as  the  back  of  a knife,  rough,  uneven,  full  of 
notches  and  furrows.  An  exceedingly  small  needle  resembles  a rough 
iron  bar. 

But  the  sting  of  a bee,  seen  through  the  same  instrument,  exhibits 
every  where  a most  beautiful  polish,  without  the  least  flaw,  blemish  or 
inequality,  and  it  ends  in  a point  too  fine  to  be  discerned.  The  threads 
of  a fine  lawn  seem  coarser  than  the  yarn  with  which  rtpes  are  made 
for  anchors.  But  a silk-worm’s  web  appears  perfectly  smooth  and  shi- 
ning, and  everywhere  equal.  The  smallest  dot  that  can  be  made  with 
•a  pen,  appears  irregular  and  uneven  ; but  the  little  specks  on  the  wings 
■or  bodies  of  insects  are  found  to  be  most  accurately  circular.  The  finest 
miniature  paintings  appear  before  the  microscope  ragged  and  uneven, 
■entirely  devoid  of  beauty,  either  in  the  drawing  or  colouring.  The  most 
even  and  beautiful  varnishes  will  be  found  to  be  mere  roughness.  But 
the  nearer  we  examine  the  works  of  God,  even  in  the  least  productions, 
the  more  sensible  shall  we  be  of  his  wisdom  and  power.  In  the  num- 
berless species  of  insects,  what  proportionate  exactness,  uniformity  and 
symmetry  do  we  perceive  in  all  organs  ! what  profusion  of  colouring ! 
azure,  green,  and  vermilion;  gold,  silver,  pearls,  rubies,  and  diamonds, 
fringe  and  embroidery,  on  their  bodies,  wings,  heads,  and  every  part ! 
how  high  the  finishing  1 how  inimitable  the  polish  we  every  where 
behold  J 

FACTS  ABOUT  DIGESTION. 

Many  popular  notions  about  different  articles  of  food  (and  there  are 
few  subjects  upon  whieh  people  indulge  more  notions,)  are  totally  dis- 
proved by  scientific  facts.  We  propose  to  write  down  a few  well  es- 
tablished truths  respecting  the  relative  quantity  of  nutriment  in  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  food,  and  the  relative  time  occupied  in  their  digestion. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  we  would  remind  our  readers,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  the  article  containing  the  greatest  proportion  of  nutritious 
substance,  whieh  takes  soonest  the  form  of  blood  and  other  necessary 
elements  of  animal  life.  Neither  js  the  most  physical  strength  supplied 
by  the  articles  containing  the  most  nutriment.  Nuts  are  almost  entirely 
composed  of  nutritious  material,  oil ; potatoes  contain  eighty-eight  parts 
of  waste  matter  to  twelve  of  nutriment.  Yet  the  latter  imparts  far  more 
strength  to  the  body  than  the  former.  Bread  is  more  nutritious  than 
meat;  but  meat  is  stimulating  as  well  as  nutritive;  and  is  supposed  to 
strengthen  the  bodily  functions  more  than  bread. 
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Another  important  fact  to  be  remembered  in  this  connexion  is,  that 
all  stomachs  are  not  alike,  and  that  the  calculations  given  below  areap- 
plicable  to  a healthy  stomach.  What  proportion  of  healthy  stomachs 
may  be  in  the  world,  we  do  not  know  ; but  the  probability  is,  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  food  is  not  digested  as  rapidly  as  here  stated.  In 
some  stomachs,  food  of  a particular  kind  ferments,  which  interferes  with 
complete  digestion.  This  happens  most  frequently  with  regard  to  vege- 
tables— saw-dust  doctors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

In  general,  however,  the  most  nutritious  and  most  easily  digested  are 
the  best  for  health  and  strength. 

Wheat  is  the  most  nutritious  of  all  substances  except  oil ; containing 
ninety-five  parts  of  nutriment  to  five  waste  matter.  Dry  peas,  nuts, 
and  barley,  are  nearly  as  nutritious  as  wheat.  Garden  vegetables  stand 
lowest  on  the  list,  inasmuch  as  they  contain,  when  fresh,  a large  pro- 
portion of  water.  The  quantity  of  waste  matter  is  more  than  eight-  „ 
tenths  of  the  whole.  Only  one-fourth  of  a cucumber  is  capable  of  being 
converted  into  nutriment.  The  nutritious  part  of  the  different  meats 
varies  from  one-fifth  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole.  Veal  is  the  most 
nutritious;  mutton  next;  then  chicken;  then  beef;  last  pork.  Fruits 
vary  between  two  and  three-tenths  of  nutritious  matter,  and  their  order 
is  as  follows,  the  most  nutritious  being  placed  first : plums,  grapes,  apri- 
cots, cherries,  peaches,  gooseberries,  apples,  strawberries,  melons.  Milk 
contains  less  than  one-tenth  of  •nutritious  matter,  as  it  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  water. 

Of  all  the  articles  of  food,  boiled  rice  is  digested  in  the  shortest  time 
— an  hour.  As  it  also  contains  eight-tenths  of  nutritious  matter,  it  is  a 
valuable  substance  of  diet.  Tripe  and  pig's  feet  (strange  to  tell)  are 
digested  as  rapidly.  Apples,  if  sweet  and  ripe,  are  next  in  order.  Ve- 
nison is  digested  almost  as  soon  as  apples.  Roasted  potatoes  are  di- 
gested in  half  the  time  required  by  the  same  vegetable  boiled  which 
occupy  three  hours  and  a half — more  than  beef  or  mutton  f Bread  oc- 
cupies three  hours  and  a quarter.  Stewed  oysters  and  boiled  eggs  are 
digested  in  three  hours  and  a half — an  hour  more  than  is  required  by 
the  same  article,  raw.  Turkey  and  goose  are  converted  in  two  hours- 
and  a quarter — an  hour  and  a half  sooner  than  chicken. 

Roasted  veal,  pork,  and  salted  beef  occupy  five  hours  and  a half — the 
longest  of  all  articles  of  food. — Hartford  Review. 


soon  BVE. 

There  is  hardly  a greater  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  a phrase  in 
the  English  language  than  is  contained  in  the  words  so  often  used  at 
parting  with  friends,  “ Good  bye" — words  which  in  themselves  have 
no  signification  whatever.  In  olden  times  it  was  customary  among 
pious  people,  v/hen  parting  from  those  they  loved  or  respected,  to  com- 
mend them  to  the  protection  of  God.  The  phrase  in  French  was  “ a 
Dieu  " — to  God — anglice , “ adieu  " — and  used  by  thousands  without  a 
knowledge  of  its  meaning.  And  the  old  English  form  of  expression, 
“ God  be  with  you  " — a most  beautiful  phrase  when  taking  leave  of  a 
friend — is  altogether  discarded  ; “ Good  bye,"  a corruption  of  this 
phrase,  has  usurped  its  place. — Boston  Journal . 
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Our  readers,  we  suppose,  are  generally  aware  that  the  ministers  of 
• the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  receive  from  the  British  government  an 
annual  grant  of  £75,  called  the  Regium  Donum,  or  Royal  Bounty. 
This,  however,  is  paid  only  to  such  congregations  as  contribute  them- 
selves £35.  In  consequence  of  the  increased  price  of  food,  and  the 
general  impoverishment  of  the  country,  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan,  as  Moderator 
of  the  Assembly,  lately  applied  to  the  government  that  the  obligation  to 
raise  £ 35  should  be  rescinded.  We  have  been  favoured  with  a copy  of 
the  Londonderry  Journal,  in  which  we  find  the  correspondence  on  the 
subject.  The  following  extracts  from  the  reply  of  the  government, 
declining  the  application,  are  very  interesting.  We  would  call  attention 
particularly  to  the  honourable  mention  of  the  Eastern  Ref.  Pres.  Synod. 

Amount  contributed  for  the  support  of  the  ministers , in  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church,  from  each  individual. 

“ A return  is  annexed  (the  first  of  the  kind,)  showing  the  population 
and  payments  of  every  congregation  belonging  to  the  General  Assembly, 
being  the  body  on  whose  behalf  Dr.  Morgan  applied.  In  this  there 
are  451  congregations  accounted  for,  paying  altogether  ,£18,441  of 
stipend,  or  about  £40  a-year  each.  The  number  of  families  is  stated  to 
be  85,850,  and,  multiplying  them  by  five,  (which  is  about  the  truth,)  the 
total  number  of  persons  will  be  432,250.  And,  if  the  aggregate  stipend 
be  divided  by  them,  the  average  payment,  by  each  individual,  to  his 
minister,  is  forty-one  farthings  a-year.  The  population  connected  with 
the  General  Assembly  has  been  frequently  affirmed,  by  parties  repre- 
senting it,  to  be  five,  six,  and  even  eight  hundred  thousand.  The  ma- 
terials for  the  present  census  have,  however,  been  furnished  to  me  by 
the  several  presbyteries;  and,  should  they  have  inadvertently  made  an 
understatement,  any  increase  of  numbers  must  proportionably  diminish 
even  the  very  low  average  rate  of  payment  given  above. — No  doubt 
there  are  many  ^bor  in  so  large  a denomination ; but  as  is  known  to 
every  one  acquainted  with  Ulster,  there  are  also  great  numbers  of  pros- 
perous, wealthy  families.  It  is,  however,  unquestionable,  that  for  about 
the  last  forty  years,  no  class  of  Christians  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying  so  little  to  their  ministers  as  the  laity  of  the  several  Presbyterian 
synods,  endowed  by  parliamentary  grant;  and,  did  the  same  parties 
reside  in  Scotland,  England,  or  any  where  except  in  Ireland,  they 
would  have  to  contribute  a far  larger  amount. 

Churches  declining  the  Bounty. 

“There  are  three  small  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Ulster,  who  accept 
no  royal  bounty;  and  their  congregations,  which  are  suffering  under  the 
same  difficulties  as  their  neighbours,  pay  more  than  double  the  average 
stipend  of  the  endowed  congregations.  One  of  these  bodies,  called  the 
Eastern  Reformed  Synod,  has  indeed  largely  increased  its  stipend  this 
year.  Other  protestant  dissenters,  (not  of  the  presbyterian  denomina- 
tion,) in  despite  of  all  local  pressure,  likewise  pay,  towards  their  own 
religious  interests,  a much  greater  average  sum  than  the  Presbyterians 
of  the  Synods  receiving  parliamentary  support. 

Comparative  amount  paid  to  ministers. 

“Allusions  are  made,  in  Dr.  Morgan’s  letter,  to  an  increase  of  the 
bounty,  from  the  inadequacy  of  £75  to  maintain  the  ministers,  during 
the  present  high  price  of  provisions.  To  many  similar  communications 
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from  other  quarters,  I have  pointed  out,  as  an  answer,  the  payments  of 
the  congregations  to  their  ministers,  when  contrasted  with  all  around 
them;  for,  while  in  the  commonest  hedge  or  infant  school,  the  children 
give  each  a penny  a week,  the  presbyterian  ministers,  for  affording 
religious  instruction,  do  not  receive  from  their  people  at  the  rate  of 
even  one  farthing  a-week.  Other  denominations  are  taxed  for  a parlia- 
mentary grant,  to  enable  the  Presbyterian  laity  to  support  their  minis- 
ters; and  by  additional  taxation,  still  farther  to  relieve  that  laity  who 
contribute  so  little  to  this  object  themselves,  would  be  unjust  to  those 
other  denominations  who  have  entirely  to  pay  their  own  ministers,  and 
do  it  liberally  and  cheerfully.” 

jForetfltt  Jtttsstons. 

THE  REV.  J.  R.  CAMPBELL. 

Our  readers  have  been  informed  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  return  to  this 
country  from  the  Lodiana  Mission,  with  his  family,  on  account  of  the 
serious  ill  health  of  Mrs.  Campbell.  We  are  thankful  now  to  mention 
that  she  has  become  so  far  restored  to  health,  as  to  authorize  their 
return  to  their  field  of  labour;  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  sail 
again  for  India  in  the  ensuing  summer,  probably  accompanied  by  some 
other  missionaries. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Campbell  is  on  a tour  in  the  West,  to  visit  as 
many  of  the  churches  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  body  as  his  time 
will  permit.  We  doubt  not  that  he  will  meet  with  a cordial  welcome 
also  from  such  churches  of  our  own  body,  as  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  his  testimony  concerning  the  missionary  work  in  India. 

The  relations  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Caldwell  to  the 
General  Assembly’s  Board  are,  we  believe,  well  understood  by  our 
churches.  Their  union  with  our  brethren  is  a missionary,  and  not  an 
ecclesiastical  one — formed  under  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Soc. 
It  has  proved  to  themselves  and  the  other  missionari^a  pleasant,  and 
we  doubt  not,  a useful  connection  in  the  Lord’s  worlc  And  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  they  are  worthy  ministers  and 
missionaries,  has  evinced  a great  degree  of  liberality  and  Christian  spirit 
in  contributing  to  their  support  and  that  of  their  important  work. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  friendly  notice  from  the  Foreign  Missionajy  Chronicle,  the  organ 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  state,  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bell has  been  zealously  and  diligently  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  missionary  tour,  and  that 
he  has  every  where  met  with  the  kindest  reception,  while  his  success  in  collecting  funds  has  been 
remarkably  great.  His  visit  has  been  productive  of  much  good,  and  his  work  of  faith  and  labour 
of  love  will,  we  hope,  be  long  remembered. 


RECENT  INTELLIGENCE. 

India:  Lodiana  Missions. — Letters  from  this  mission  have  been 
received,  dated  to  the  20th  of  December  last.  The  English  school  at 
Lodiana  had  been  re-opened  with  the  usual  attendance.  The  Orphan 
school  at  Lodiana  and  Saharunpur  had  received  several  orphans,  some 
months  previous,  the  children  of  native  soldiers  who  had  perished  in 
Afghanistan.  Towards  their  support,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  ru- 
pees was  paid  over  to  the  mission  by  Col.  Lawrence,  English  Political 
resident  at  Lahore,  by  whose  kind  and  generous  efforts  this  arrange- 
ment was  effected.  These  orphan  children  are  spoken  of  as  very 
grateful  for  their  new  homes.  Attention  was  still  given  to  the  sick 
and  infirm  poor  at  Lodiana,  but  a medical  missionary  is  greatly  desired 
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by  the  brethren,  for  this,  and  other  missionary  work.  The  Rev.  A. 
Rudolph,  who  has  charge  of  the  English  school  and  the  medical  esta- 
blishment, thus  closes  his  letter:  “The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
bazaar,  as  well  as  in  our  church  and  chapels,  claims  much  of  our  time, 
and  I look  upon  it  as  the  most  important  of  all  our  labours.  The  other 
tilings  are  to  be  considered  only  as  auxiliaries.  The  Gospel  evidently 
undermines  the  foundations  of  heathenism  and  Mohammedanism,  and 
though  we  may  not  be  permitted  to  see  it,  the  time  will  come  when 
the  Lord  shall  overthrow  both.” — The  Rev.  J.  H.  Morrison  and  his 
family  had  reached  Delhi,  on  their  way  to  Sabathu. 

India:  Allahabad  Mission. — Letters  have  been  received  from 
Allahabad,  dated  to  the  20th  of  December.  The  annual  examination 
of  the  college  was  held  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  in  the  presence  of 
a number  of  English  residents,  and  about  fifty  native  gentlemen,  who 
all  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  result.  The  college  had  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students  in  attendance  during  the  last  year.  Two 
of  the  students  have  expressed  to  their  preceptors  much  seriousness  of 
feeling  on  religious  subjects.  The  letter  containing  an  account  of  this 
examination,  and  the  present  state  of  the  mission  college,  did  not  come 
to  hand  in  time  for  this  number  of  the  Chronicle;  but  we  may  here 
express  the  wishes  of  the  brethren,  that  this  important  institution 
should  be  often  remembered  in  the  prayers  of  the  churches. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE'WORLD  PRACTICABLE. 

It  has  been  shown  to  be  practicable  to  Christianize  all  nations  by  the 
simple  process  of  Christian  instruction.  We  do  not  refer  here  to  that 
experiment  which  was  made  with  so  glorious  a success,  when  the  apostles 
and  the  primitive  evangelists  went  every  where  preaching  the  word ; 
we  refer  only  to  the  history  of  modern  missions,  when  we  say,  that  ex- 
periments have  proved  the  practicability  of  converting  the  world  by  the 
simple  process  of  Christian  instruction.  Missionaries  have  already  gone 
to  all  sorts  of  men ; and  every  where  they  have  had  success  enough,  at 
least  to  show  that  they  are  engaged  in  a practicable  enterprise.  Do 
you  ask  whether  China  can  be  penetrated,  and  whether  the  Chinese  can 
be  taught  the  lessons  of  the  gospel?  While  you  ask,  China  is  pene- 
trated; Chinese  Christians  are  at  this  moment  spreading  abroad  among 
their  countrymen  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  Do  you  ask  whether 
the  Hindoo  can  be  Christianized, — the  Brahmin,  proud,  learned,  shrewd, 
and  disputatious, — the  Soodra,  degraded  to  the  dust, — both  bound,  as  it 
were,  hand  and  foot  with  iron  fetters  of  caste?  The  Hindoo  has  been 
converted;  the  Brahmin  and  Soodra  have  been  cleansed  by  a holier  ab- 
lution than  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  and,  sitting  together  at  the  table 
of  the  Lord,  have  eaten  of  one  bread,  and  drunk  of  one  cup,  in  remem- 
brance of  Jesus.  Do  you  ask  whether  the  fierce  red  man  of  the  Ame- 
rican forest  can  be  subdued,  and  tamed,  and  humanize^?  The  gospel 
has  tamed  him;  and  you  may  see  him  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
elothed,  and  in  his  right  mind.  The  indolent,  voluptuous,  cruel  savage 
of  the  Pacific, — he  too  has  felt  the  power  of  the  gospel;  and  0,  what 
wonders  has  the  gospel  wrought  among  those  isles  that  gem  the  bosom 
of  the  southern  deep  ! What  more  desperate  experiment  can  there  be? 
Go  to  frozen  Labrador, — go  where,  under  the  rigour  of  a polar  sky,  the 
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dwarfish  Greenlander  maintains  a precarious  existence  amid  the  ever- 
lasting conflict  of  the  elements, — there  the  experiment  has  been  tried ; 
and  there  the  wretched  native,  sitting  in  his  snow-built  cabin,  through 
the  long,  dark  watches  of  his  sunless  winter,  has  rejoiced  in  the  splen- 
dour of  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  And,  to  add  one  more  particular  to 
this  recital,  the  African,  about  whom  philosophers  have  sometimes 
doubted  whether  he  is  human,  has  been  sought  out  by  the  officiousness 
of  Christian  love ; and  he  too  is  a witness,  that  the  world  can  be  evan- 
gelized. The  wild  negro,  the  Hottentot,  has  come  and  built  his  hut  by 
the  mission-house,  and  has  learned  at  once  the  arts  of  civilization  and 
the  virtues  of  the  gospel.  If  any  man  would  learn  whether  the  con- 
version of  the  whole  world  by  the  simple  process  of  instruction,  is 
practicable,  let  him  learn  what  has  been  done  in  Southern  Africa. 
There  the  experiment  has  been  tried  more  fairly,  more  thoroughly,  and 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  in  circumstances  more  unfavourable  to  success 
than  any  where  else.  And  there,  what  triumphs  has  the  missionary 
achieved!  What  a work  is  the  missionary  there  carrying  forward!  The 
simple  and  humble  efforts  of  the  Christian  teacher  have  extended  the 
gospel,  more  or  less  thoroughly,  over  a wide  tract,  beginning  at  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  extending  far  into  the  continent.  Village  after 
village  has  been  planted  in  the  deep  kloofs,  and  by  the  rivers;  tribe 
after  tribe  has  thrown  off  the  filthy  dress  of  sheep-skin,  and  with  it  the 
brutal  manners  of  savage  life, — has  learned  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  to 
make  the  wilderness  a fruitful  field, — has  recovered  its  plundered  rights 
from  the  grasp  of  oppression, — has  acquired  the  use  of  letters, — has  re- 
ceived the  word  of  life,  and  the  institutions  of  Christianity, — has  been 
brought  completely  within  the  pale  of  Christendom.  The  change  in  them 
has  been  so  signal,  so  manifestly  for  the  better,  that  the  report  of  it  has 
travelled  to  distant  tribes;  and  barbarous  chieftains,  men  of  plunder  and 
of  blood,  have  despatched  messengers  from  afar,  begging  for  missiona- 
ries. With  such  facts  as  these  in  view,  we  feel  that  the  work  of  con- 
verting the  world  has  been  begun,  and  that  experiment  has  shown  it  to 
be  practicable. — Christian  Spectator. 


THE  POWER  OF  CASTE. 

You  may  have  heard,  or  have  read,  what  the  caste  of  India  is.  You 
may  have  read  of  Brahmins;  but  I fear,  from  all  that  I have  been  able 
to  ascertain  since  my  arrival  in  this  country,  that  it  is  as  yet  compara- 
tively little  that  people  know  about  these  things  in  England.  In  refe- 
rence to  caste,  I will  give  you  an  illustration,  and  you  will  see  how  it 
bears  on  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  to  Christianity  in  one  solitary 
case.  I baptized  a man  some  years  ago,  and  took  the  means  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  individuals  were  placed  out  of  caste  by  that  one  con- 
version. You  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  the  number  was  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one!  The  Brahmins  took  good  care  to  ascertain  all  the 
ramifications  of  this  man’s  family  connexions,  and  found  them  out  to 
the  extent  of  his  very  Scotch  cousins.  There  is  nothing  left  untouched ; 
and  it  is  not  merely  the  man  himself  that  is  put  out  of  caste,  but  it  is 
every  one  of  his  connexions. 

I will  relate  very  briefly  a case  that  occurred  a few  years  ago  in  con- 
nexion with  the  conversion  of  one  of  our  native  converts,  now  living 
and  adorning  the  Gospel.  This  young  man  was  then  sixteen  years  of 
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age,  the  legal  age  at  which  Hindoos  can  be  baptized.  In  his  own  coun- 
try he  was  in  point  of  rank  equal  to  an  Earl  in  England.  He  had  four 
large  landed  properties,  and  was  possessed  in  his  own  person  of  fifty- 
five  thousand  pounds.  We  placed  this  position  before  him  in  every 
light  of  difficulty  we  could  conceive.  We  said,  “ Here  are  enlightened 
and  educated  Brahmins,  as  they  call  themselves.  They  are  adopting 
all  the  habits  of  the  Europeans,  rolling  in  their  barouches,  and  living 
like  princes.  You  can  imitate  that  example  if  you  remain  a liberal 
Hindoo;  but  if  you  put  on  Christ,  all  this  must  be  sacrificed.  Look 
at  it.” 

His  father  was  dead,  but  he  had  a mother  who  loved  him  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  which  a mother’s  heart  is  capable.  Indeed,  I have 
seldom  seen  more  tenderness  gushing  from  a mother’s  heart,  than  from 
her’s.  She  loved  him  as  a mother  will  love  her  only  son.  When  we 
placed  before  him  all  these  difficulties,  he  said,  “ I put  the  whole  in  one 
scale,  and  I put  Christ  in  the  other,  and  they  are  lighter  than  vanity.  If 
you,”  addressing  himself  to  me,  “ will  not  baptize  me,  I will  go  to  an- 
other.” He  was  baptized,  and  he  is  now  a common  writer  in  the  trea- 
sury of  Calcutta,  in  the  receipt  of  about  thirty  rupees  [fifteen  dollars] 
per  month. 

When  I was  leaving  Calcutta,  I shook  hands  with  him  upon  the  beach 
for  the  last  time;  and  when  I looked  upon  him  I wept,  and  he  wept  too. 
He  said,  “ After  all  I have  sacrificed,  are  you  going  to  leave  me?”  I 
looked  at  him  and  said,  “ Is  it  come  to  this,  then?  Did  you  make  those 
sacrifices  for  me?”  He  replied,  “It  is  enough;  I sacrificed  them  for 
the  Master.”  Ah  ! how  few  there  are  in  England  who  have  such  a 
sacrifice  for  Christ  as  that!  We  talk  of  our  guineas,  as  we  put  them  on 
the  plate,  as  a sacrifice.  We  talk  of  our  ten  pounds  and  twenty  pounds 
as  munificent  donations.  But  look  at.  this.  Fifty-five  thousand  pounds 
and  four  estates!  Look  at  the  loss  of  all  rank  and  title.  The  day  only 
before  his  conversion,  he  would  have  been  worshipped  by  the  highest 
Brahmin  in  the  country ; the  day  after,  the  meanest  servant  in  my  house 
would  not  have  performed  the  meanest  office  for  him! — Rev.  T.  Boaz. 

CHINA. 

Letters  from  the  celebrated  Mr.  GutzlafT,  missionary  and  Consul- 
General  of  England  in  “ the  Celestial  empire,”  have  been  received  at 
Munich.  They  are  dated  from  Hong-Kong,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
labours  of  that  eminent  individual,  which  approach  the  marvellous.  He 
has  just  terminated  a voluminous  history  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
has  sent  the  manuscript  of  it  to  M.  Cotta,  the  publisher,  at  Stuttgardt. 
He  has  published  at  Hong-Kong,  a Universal  Geography  in  the  Chinese 
language,  with  sixty  large  maps.  He  has  recently  begun  to  compose  a 
complete  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language,  which  will,  he  says,  absorb 
all  his  leisure  for  the  next  three  years.  It  is  only  in  his  leisure  hours  . 
that  he  can  occupy  himself  with  literary  and  scientific  labours,  all  the 
rest  of  his  time  being  devoted  to  his  missionary  labours  and  his  consular 
duties.  Mr.  GutzlafT  announces  that  he  has  addressed  some  long  me- 
moirs on  the  geography  of  China  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
which  it  is  expected  will  shortly  be  published.  Mr.  GutzlafT still  main- 
tains that  Christianity  and  European  civilization  can  only  be  success- 
fully propagated  in  China  by  the  Chinese  themselves.  He  has  accord- 
ingly founded  a Chinese  Society  which  already  possesses  six  hundred 
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members,  many  of  whom  are  mandarins,  and  some  native  savans  of  the 
first  rank.  This  Society  employs  its  efforts  on  all  the  countries  situated 
to  the  south  of  the  river  Jang-tse-Kiang,  and  it  has  already  published  a 
great  number  of  popular  works. — Galignani. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

From  the  last  accounts  received  at  the  Mission  Rooms  from  these 
Islands,  it  appears  the  natives  are  engaging  with  increased  energy,  in 
building  school  houses  and  meeting-houses,  and  raising  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  teachers — both  religious  and  school  teachers, — and  actually  con- 
tributing money  to  aid  in  sending  the  blessings  of  Christianity  to  more 
destitute  parts  of  the  world.  On  the  island  of  Molokai,  the  native  Chris- 
tians, during  the  past  year,  have  received  between  eight  and  nine  hun- 
dred dollars  for  these  benevolent  purposes,  besides  erecting  three  new 
meeting-houses  on  their  Island.  At  Waimea,  Island  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Lyons  reports  as  under  his  charge,  sixteen  churches,  containing  about 
two  thousand  members,  twenty-one  common  schools,  with  about  one 
thousand  pupils,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  children  in  Sabbath  schools. 

Jn  the  public  schools  of  these  Islands,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
Richards,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  number  of  pupils  is 
18,644.  The  number  of  ordained  clergymen,  43;  of  whom  26  are  Pro- 
testants, and  17  Catholics.  Besides  these,  who  are  all  foreigners,  there 
are  seven  Natives  (Protestants,)  who  have  been  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  Within  the  last  year  or  two  the  population  has  slightly  in- 
creased ; but  taking  a period  of  ten  years  together,  it  has  diminished. 

©omtsttc  JHfsstons. 

ROCK  PRAIRIE,  WISCONSIN  TERRITORY. 

We  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  an  esteemed  brother  in  the  West,  who  has 
been  in  missionary  labours  exceedingly  abundant — having,  within  a few  years,  been  the  means  of 
forming  four  new  congregations, — a brief  account  of  a recent  visit  to  Rock  Prairie,  Wisconsin  Ter. 

‘‘Our  new  congregation  there,”  says  Mr.  M.,  “continues  in  a most  prosperous 
condition.  Had  we  an  active,  efficient,  and  godly  minister  placed  there,  the 
field  would  be  ours;  and,  under  the  divine  blessing,  Rock  Prairie  congregation 
might  soon  be  numbered  among  our  strongest  western  churches.  The  people 
there  are  ready  and  anxious  to  make  a call.  A meeting  with  that  object  in  view, 
was  held  during  my  late  visit  there;  but,  after  calm  deliberation,  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  postpone  definite  action.”  . . . “I  really  believe  there  are  but 

few  places  in  our  church  where  a mission  could  do  more  good.  I am  still  alone 
in  this  vast  north-western  field,  so  far  as  missionary  labours  are  concerned,  and 
would  therefore  most  earnestly  plead  for  one  or  more  to  come  over  and  help. 
The  language  of  our  Lord  has  peculiar  emphasis  when  applied  to  this  region. 
The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few.  Will  not  the  united 
and  fervent  prayer  of  the  church  be  answered  by  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  ? We 
were  delighted  to  hear  the  good  tidings  contained  in  the  December  No.  of  the 
Banner  in  reference  to  the  numerical  increase  of  our  Zion  in  the  East;  and  we 
feel  assured  that  if  the  appropriate  means  are  employed  in  this  region,  similar 
causes  of  grateful  rejoicing  would  be  abundant.  At  home  matters  are  moving 
along  pleasantly.  In  reference  to  our  church,  we  have  abundant  reason  to  say. 
in  the  language  of  Samuel,  ‘ Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us.’  ” 


2Scclestasttcal  $3rocee&tn0S. 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Another  session  of  our  school  of  the  prophets  has  just  closed,  and  it  is  the  tes- 
timony of  all  who  witnessed  its  concluding  exercises,  and  who  have  any  remem- 
brance of  its  past  history,  that  its  condition  is  more  flourishing  than  at  any  for- 
mer period.  Thirteen*  students  have  been  enjoying  its  advantages  during  the 
* Two  in  connexion  with  other  branches  of  the  church. 
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season,  and  pleasing  evidence  has  been  given  of  talent,  application,  and  that  es- 
sential to  ministerial  character,  ardent  piety.  Of  the  students,  two  have  been 
already  licensed,  and  another  recommended  for  licensmre  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Philadelphia  Presbytery.  The  remainder  are  classified  according  to  their 
merits. 

The  public  exercises  of  the  young  men  were  universally  remarked  to  be  of  a 
very  superior  order.  And  the  reports  of  the  professors  respecting  their  deport- 
ment, assiduity,  and  success  in  literary  and  theological  acquisitions,  were  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  It  is  undoubtedly  a token  for  good  to  the  church  that  so 
many  of  her  youth  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  sacred  ministry  in  her  com- 
munion. Taking  this  into  view,  along  with  the  greatly  increased  opportunities 
of  church  extension  which  are  now  every  where  presenting  themselves,  an  evi- 
dent call  is  made  upon  the  church  to  foster  and  encourage  her  seminary.  The 
ministry  should  encourage  it,  as  the  hope  of  the  church.  Here  are  to  be  found 
those  who  may  be  expected  to  enter  upon  the  fields  which  they  open,  and  to 
take  tSeir  places  when  called  to  their  reward.  And  all  who  love  the  church  of 
their  fathers  and  of  their  own  affections  should  encourage  it;  for  here  are  edu- 
cated, to  preach  the  gospel  and  maintain  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  their 
own  sons,  and  others  devoted  to  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  all  would  desire  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  ministerial  character,  let  them 
support  the  professors  and  superintendents  of  the  seminary,  as  they  are  labour- 
ing for  its  interests. 

The  only  drawback  in  all  this  scene  of  encouragement  witnessed  at  the  late 
meeting,  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the  small  sum  pledged  by  way  of  acknow- 
ledgment, to  the  senior  professor  was  not  paid.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that 
Synod  entered  into  a solemn  engagement,  when  the  professorship  of  theology 
was  accepted,  to  pay  a certain  annual  amount  to  the  occupant  of  that  chair.  The 
presbyteries  are  responsible  for  its  stated  collection  and  transmission.  May  be 
it  is  forgotten  because  it  is  so  small.  If  hundreds,  nay  thousands  can  be  col- 
lected for  other  and  new  objects,  shall  old  obligations  remain  undischarged! 
We  trust  this  will  not  be  the  case.  We  take  the  liberty  of  commending  the 
whole  subject  to  the  conscience  and  heart  of  the  church.  A Superintendent. 

treasurer’s  notice. 

The  treasurer  of  Synod  reports  an  arrearage  of  155  dollars  against  the  Semi- 
inary fund.  This  includes  seventy-two  dollars  due  on  last  year's  account.  All 
the  presbyteries,  except  the  Northern,  are  delinquent.  We  trust  it  is  only  need- 
ful to  call  attention  to  the  fact  to  have  the  deficiency  remedied.  ,N. 

■ @ ■ 

ORDINATION  AND  INSTALLATION  OF  MR.  W.  STERRETT. 

Mr.  William  Sterrett  having  accepted  the  call  addressed  to  him  by  the  Second 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  a meeting  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia  was  held  on  Friday,  April  7th,  1848,  to  attend  to  his 
ordination  and  installation.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Moderator  of 
Presbytery,  from  1 Tim.  iii.  1,  “This  is  a true  saying,  If  a man«desire  the  office 
of  a bishop,  he  desireth  a good  work.”  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wylie  proposed  the  pre- 
scribed questions,  and,  after  the  ordination  prayer,  which  was  made  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Crawford,  addressed  the  pastor.  The  charge  to  the  people  was  delivered  by  the 
Moderator  of  Presbytery,  and  the  concluding  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr. 
M‘Leod.  The  congregation  was  dismissed  with  the  apostolic  benediction  pro- 
nounced by  their  newly  ordained  pastor.  The  services,  which  were  of  a very 
interesting  character,  were  waited  upon  by  a large  assembly.  We  are  happy  to 
be  able  to  state,  that  the  prospects  of  usefulness  and  success  presented  to  the 
highly-esteemed  brother  who  has  been  thus  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office,  are 
very  encouraging. 

CHURCH  EXTENSION — REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  BROOKLYN,  L.  I. 

On  the  31st  of  March  last,  a petition  signed  by  sixty-two  persons,  residents  of 
the  city  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  was  presented  to  the  Northern  Reformed  Pres- 
bytery, asking  an  organization  as  a church  under  their  care.  The  petition  was 
granted,  and  a committee  of  Presbytery  appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The 
members  were  received  according  to  the  due  order.  Messrs.  Thomas  M'Burney, 
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banner  of  the  covenant. 


James  Smith,  and  Robert  Boggs,  were  ordained  to  the  office  of  ruling  elders, 
and  the  organization  thus  completed.  The  nucleus  around  which  this  interest- 
ing church  has  been  so  speedily  gathered  was  composed  of  a small  colony  from 
Dr.  MLeod’s  church,  New  York.  Others  of  like  principles  and  spirit  have 
gathered  around  them,  and  thus,  in  less  than  three  months  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  movement,  the  organization  has  been  secured.  This  result  has  been 
greatly  furthered  by  the  assiduous,  earnest,  and  most  acceptable  efforts  of  Mr. 
David  J.  Patterson,  who  has  been  supplying  there  for  some  time  past. 

May  this  new  congregation  prove  a blessed  and  fruitful  branch  of  the  reforma- 
tion vine. 

©bttuarfes. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  announce  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Paul,  of  Carrickfergus,  Ireland, 
who  has  been  so  long  and  so  extensively  known  as  a most  able  champion  for  truth — truly  a 
defender  of  the  faith.  Last  December  he  was  attacked  with  a paralytic  stroke,  from  which  he 
never  recovered,  although  he  was  not  removed  until  the  16th  of  March.  The  following  letter 
from  an  elder  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Belfast,  gives  a very  interesting  account 
of  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life. 

Belfast,  3 Donegall  Place,  March  17 th,  1848. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir: — It  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  our 
dear  friend,  Dr.  Paul.  This  melancholy  event  took  place  yesterday  morning, 
at  ten  o’clock.  About  ten  weeks  ago,  he  was  seized  with  paralysis,  when  sitting 
in  his  own  parlour,  conversing  with  his  family,  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing. He  was  entirely  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  left  side,  but  was  mercifully 
spared  the  entire  use  of  his  speech,  and  of  his  mental  faculties  till  the  last, 
which  he  used  with  as  much  vigour  and  energy,  when  his  little  strength  per- 
mitted, as  he  ever  did  in  his  life.  He  never  complained  of  pain  or  sickness,  but 
every  one  who  visited  him  found  him  rejoicing  in  the  goodness  of  God,  and  on 
the  last  Sabbath  he  spent  on  earth,  he  said  he  found  so  much  refreshed  from  the 
repose  of  the  past  night,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  could  almost  walk  up  to  Loughmorne. 
I think  I never  enjoyed  such  a privilege  on  earth,  and  perhaps  never  will  again, 
as  when  visiting  that  good  man.  On  one  occasion,  especially,  by  his  own  par- 
ticular desire  and  appointment,  I,  with  another  friend  or  two,  from  Belfast,  met 
a few  of  his  elders  and  friends  from  Loughmorne,  in  his  room,  and  spent  some 
hours  in  religious  exercises.  It  was  a day  long  to  be  remembered.  He  men- 
tioned to  us  a portion  of  psalmody  he  wished  sung.  He  spoke  much  respecting 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  in  London,  and  said  he  never  witnessed  such  a scene 
on  earth,  nor  would  again,  till  he  would  witness  something  similar  in  heaven,  as 
when  that  great  assembly  joined  their  hearts  and  their  voices  in  the  praise  of  God. 
When  parting  with  him  in  the  evening  I said  I was  afraid  we  had  wearied  him, 
by  continuing  too  long.  He  said,  “No,  not  at  all,”  that  he  “felt  greatly  refresh- 
ed,” and  that  “.he  had  never  spent  a happier  day:”  it  had  been  to  him  “quite  a 
jubilee.”  And  I never  will  forget  the  solemn  manner  in  which  he  prayed  for  a 
blessing  on  us  when  parting. 

Thus  he  has  lived,  and  thus  he  died,  rejoicing  in  the  goodness  and  glory  of 
his  divine  mastqr.  The  press  here  are  vieing  with  each  other,  trying,  as  it  were, 
who  can  say  most  in  his  praise,  even  those  who  were  opposed  to  him  on  politi- 
cal grounds;  for  he  never  was  afraid  to  avow  his  principles,  and  defend  them, 
too,  on  every  fitting  occasion. 

REV.  G.  T.  EWING. 

With  great  regret  we  record  the  death  of  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Ewing,  who  had  been  for 
several  years  past  the  respected,  useful,  and  very  successful  pastor  of  the  second  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh.  This  melancholy  event  occurred  on  board 
the  Steamboat  General  Pike,  about  100  miles  above  New  Orleans,  to  which  place  Mr. 
Ewing  was  going  with  the  intention  of  making  a sea  voyage  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  which  had  been  lately  much  impaired.  His  affectionate  wife  was  with  him  du- 
ring his  last  moments  which  her  assiduous  attentions  rendered  less  painful  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  When  removals  of  the  kind  we  have  recorded  are  oc- 
curring at  home  and  abroad,  how  solemnly  are  the  living  admonished  of  their  duty,  and 
how  emphatically  is  the  question  presented,  Who  will  take  up  the  fallen  standards? 

RETURN  OF  REV.  R.  J.  BLACK. 

We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  announce  the  safe  return  of  Rev.  R.  J.  Blaok.  He 
arrived  in  this  city  on  the  24th  of  April,  in  much  improved  health.  We  hope  a long 
course  of  usefulness  is  before  him. 
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{j^pAn  article  on  the  Resurrection,  Lines  on  the  Magnetic  Tele- 
graph, L<?tter  of  a blind  girl,  with  several  other  interesting  articles, 
are  postponed  to  our  next  number. 

/ 1 

jTWe  have  just  received  the  Address  of  the  Scottish  Reformed 
.Presbyterian  Synod  to  the  American  churches,' on  Slavery,  and  the 
/Protest  of  the  Irish  Synod  against  Compulsory  Endowments  of  Re- 
ligion. They  shall  appear  in  our  next. 
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